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THE SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 
Eighty-eighth Meeting 
PROCEEDINGS 


December 29-31, 1952 


The eizhty-eighth meeting of the Society opened at 2 P.M. 
on Monday, December 29, at Union Theological Seminary in New 
York City, in joint session with the National Association of 
Biblical Instructors. President Sheldon H. Blank called the 
meeting to order. The first paper of the session was the 
Presidential Address, the Vice-President S. Vernon McSasland 
presiding. According to custom, there was no discussion. 
(The address is printed in this issue of the Journal.) 

The following papers were then heard, President Blank 
presiding: 

THE SERVANT OF THE LORD. W.A. IRWIN (For NABI). 

THE DEPENDENCE OF DEUTERO-ISAIAH UPON EZEKIEL. J. MOR- 
GENSTERN (For SBLE). Towards the close of his prophetic 
ministry Ezekiel proclaimed the doctrine of "for His name's 
sake". This implied that, as a universal god, Yahweh was 
concerned for His reputation among the nations. Accordingly 
"for His name's sake™ He will redeem Israel, restore it to 
its native land, and take it again as His people and Himself 
become again its god. Certainly Ezekiel did not perceive 
the full import of his new doctrine and especially that it 
implied a question, "Just what was this now regenerate Israel 
to do after rehabilitation es Yahweh's people in its own na- 
tive land?" Some thirty years after Ezekiel another prophet, 
Neutero-Isaiah, reaffirmed this doctrine. Apparently he too 
did no more at first than restate it precisely as Ezekiel 
had formulated it. But as he came step by step to compre- 
hend the far-reaching implication of the doctrine, he gradu- 
ally evolved his own unique doctrine of Israel as the servant 
of Yahweh. ‘“'e can trace the gradual advance of Deutero-Isaiah 
from the bare reaffirmation of Ezekiel's doctrine to the 
formulation, in slowly expanding form, of his own doctrine. 
And in so doing we can fix the order of the successive ad- 
dresses of this exalted prophet and interpret them in rela- 
tion to their specific historic setting. ‘This paper will 
present this evidence in broad outline and will draw sig- 
nificant, logical conclusions. 

The meeting adjourned at :10 ?.M. 
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Many members of both Societies took advantage of the 
invitation of the National Association of Professors of He- 
brew in American Institutions of Higher Learning to hear 
the address by Professor Torczyner of the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, VISION AND FULFILLMENT IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE HEBREW LANGUAGE, at :30. 


At 8:00 P.M. the Society met in joint session with the 
American Schools of Oriental Research and the National As- 
sociation of Biblical Instructors. Professor Carl H. Krael- 
ing, President of the ASOR, presided. Professor J.B. Prit- 
chard, Crozer Seminary, the Representative of the SBLE on 
the Board of Trustees of the ASOR gave his report (published 
herein). The report was followed by two papers, both illus- 
trated with slides: JERUSALEM SCHOOL FIELD ACTIVITY, 1951- 
S2, WILLIAM L. REED, Director of thé Jerusalem School, 1951- 
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THE WADI ARABAH AND THE NEGEV, PRESIDENT NELSON GLUECK, 
Hebrew Union College and Jewish Institute of Religion. 
The meeting adjourned at 10:00 P.M. 


Tuesday, December 30, at 9:00 A.M. the Society met in 
business session, President Sheldon H. Blank presiding. 
The minutes of the 1951 meeting as printed in the 
Journal (March 1952) were approved. 
The President announced the appointment of the follow- 
ing committees: 
On Nominations: Professors Hyatt, Pritchard, 
Nesbitt. 
On Memorial Resolutions: Professors Clark, Cadbury, 
Brooks, Jeffery, Williams. 
On Auditing: Professors Metzger, And- 
rews. 


The report of the Secretary was read, accepted and 
approved for publication. 

Professor Muilenburg, Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, spoke briefly on the importance of recruiting new 
members each year and moved the election of the 161 already 
nominated with any others nominated before the end of the 
year. The motion was seconded, passed and the members de- 
clared elected. 

Memorial Resolutions were read, approved for publica- 
tion and accepted by rising vote: 
on Sir Frederick Kenyon, Honorary Member, prepared by Prof- 
essor Kenneth Clark, 
on Raymond Knox, prepared by Professor Jeffery, 
on Mary Hussey, prepared by Professor Brooks, 
on Lindsay Longacre, prepared by Professor Cadbury, 
on Edward Bartlett, prepared by Professor W.G. Williams. 
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The renorts of the Treasurer and the Auditing Cormittee 
were read and eccepted and the renort of the Treasurer was 
aporoved for publicetion. 

The report of the editor who was absent on account of 
illness was read by the Secretsry, accented and aprroved for 
publication. 

Tne President amounced that the Council of the Society 
had re-elected Professor Denten as editor for the year 1953, 
that the resicnations of the associate editors had been 
accepted with rerret, that Professor Freedman had been elect- 
ed as Old Testenent Book Review Editor, and Professor Enslin 
as Editor of the Monosraph Series, that Professors Cooper, 
Enslin, FMuileaburg, Orliasky and “‘ikgren were re-elected 
members of the editorial committee. 

The reports received from the sections of the Society 
were approved for publication without reading. 

The report of the delegate to the American Council of 
Learned Societies, Professor Flight, was read, accepted and 
approved for publ’ cation. 

The report of the UNESCO conference was read by “illiam 
R. Farmer, one of the Society's two delegates, and accepted. 

There wes no formal report from the New Testament Manu- 
script project. Professor Clark spoke briefly of the meeting 
at Oxford in the summer of 1953 and announced that the first 
volume should be published in 1956. 

Greetings from Honorary Members: Pere Vincent, Jerus- 
alem; Professor Eissfeldt, Halle/Saale; Professor Galling, 
Mainz; Greetins from the Israel Society for Biblical Re- 
search sent by Dr. M.H. Gottstein and from a group of Jap- 
anese scholars sent by Tsunetaro Miyakoda were read by the 
Secretary. (Cabled greetings from the British Society for 
Old Testament Study was received later.) 

President Blank announced the elections by the Council 
to the Standings Committees: on Membership, Professor S.N. 
Blank to succeed himself; on Finance, Professor Cyrus Gordon 
to succeed Professor *.C. Grant; on Program, Professor Ovid 
Sellers to succeed Professor G.E. Wright; on Research, Prof- 
essor N.S. Enslin to succeed himself. 

The objection was made from the floor that according to 
tne constitution ‘10 member of a Standing Committee was elig- 
ible to succeed himself. Professor Enslin moved that the 
incoming President appoint the successors of himself and 
Professor Blank. The motion was seconded and carried unan- 
imously. 

President Blank reported from the proceedings of the 
Council: the appointment of a committee to consider the 
advisability of combining the offices of Secretary and 
Treasurer, the report of the Committee on Research that 
the Society approve but should not undertake to sponsor the 
proposal of the Biblical Department of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary for cataloguing early publications important 
for Biblical study available in the United States and ob- 
taining microfilms of others; and the recommendation that 
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the preparation of a Ugaritic Concordance be considered; 
the decision that the Society needed a vublic relations 
officer and that Professor Kramer of the University of 
Pennsylvania be asked to serve as appointee of the Coun- 
cil; the decision that two (not three) notices of dues 
should be sent; acceptance of the invitation of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Hebrew in American 
Institutions of Nigher Lesrning to epvoint a member, of 
the Society who would serve as honorary member on the 
Executive Sommittee of the Association and the appoint- 
ment of Professor Cyrus Gordon. 

Professor Piper from the floor gave some further ex- 
planation of the need of preserving materials for Biblical 
study and the project wes referred back to the Committee 
on Research. 

The Council accepted two nominations for honorary mem- 
bershiv in the Society: Professor Doctor Johannes de Zwaan 
of the University of Leyden, norninated by Professors Clari, 
Grent and Cadbury; Professor Harold Henry Rowley of the 
University of Manchester, nominated by Professors stine- 
spring, Muilenburg and Pfeiffer. Professors de Zwaan and 
Rowley were elected to honorery membership in the Society. 

In the absence of Professor Hyatt, the report of the 
Nominating Committee was read by the Secretary. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 

President Professor S. Vernon McCasland, 
University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia 

Vice-President Professor Millar Burrows, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

Secretary Professor Charles F. Kraft, Gar- 
rett Biblical institute, Evans- 
ton, Illinois 

Treasurer Professor Donald H. Gard, Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey 

Associates in Professor Samuel Sandmel, Hebrew 

Council (terminat- Union Collese-Jewishn Institute 
ing in 1955) of Religion, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Professor John Bright, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Va. 
Dr. Robert M. Grant, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
Representstive on Professor James B. Pritchard, 
the Board of the Crozer Theological Seminary, 
ASOR Chester, Pa. 


The President reported the recommendation of the Council 
that the Society accept the invitation of the Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute to hold the 1953 Meeting of the Society at 
Garrett in connection with the Centennial of that institu- 
tion. The meeting to be held December 28-30. The recommen- 
dation was accepted. 

The business meeting adjourned at 10:30 A.M. 


Proceedings 
The following papers were then heard: 


COSMIC CONNOTATIONS OF MAYIM RABBIM. H.G. MAY (Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology). The expression mayim rabbim, 
"many waters", is used in a number of ways in the Old Testa- 
ment. One of its most important usages is in passages which 
describe the conflict between Yahweh and his foes or the 
foes of Israel, where the "many waters" are the equivalent of 
the sea or the deep or the rivers which must be or have been 
controlled or conquered by Yahweh. An analysis of these 
passages shows how the writers use this expression, as well 
as related terms to indicate the cosmic insurgent forces 
which are manifest in the natural world, in the enemies of 
Yahweh or of his people, or in the disasters or foes afflict- 
ing the righteous individual. Yahweh's victory over them 
is a victory over the demonic (dragonic). There is a cos- 
mic reference in this identification of concrete historical 
events, persons and nations with the insurgent waters and 
their defeat. This is important for understanding a ne- 
glected aspect of Old Testament theology; it implies a dual- 
ism significant for appreciating not only the later apoc- 
alyptic thought, but also the earlier non-eschatological 
and eschatological thought of the Hebrews. 


(By title) THE STRUCTURE OF THE GOSPEL OF MARK. C.C. 
CRAIG (Drew Theological Seminary). 


(By title) ENTOS AND THE REIGN OF GOD. C.C. McCOWN 
(Pacific School of Religion). 


SEEKING GOD IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 0. SELLERS (McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary). In recent years there has been 
a tendency among a large and vocal group professing concern 
with biblical theology to accentuate the omnipotence of God 
and the impotence of sinful man in effecting his salvation. 
Man is said to have inherited sin from his fallen ancestors 
and of himself to be unable to do anything about it, so that 
any seeking of God on his part will be futile; he can be 
saved only if he is of God's elect. The biblical theologian 
should be interested in what the Bible has to say. on the- 
subject. It is evident that the 01d Testament writers bé- 
He chose (bahar), called (qara), or commanded ( siwwa men 
for particular tasks or he spoke to them in imperatives. 

He selected persons from Adam on down for their respective’ 
missions. Some, like Moses, Gideon, Saul, Isaiah and Jere- 
miah were reluctant to respond but were impelled by the 
divine will. John reports Jesus as saying, "You have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen you." Still there is abundant 
evidence that in the Old Testament it was not considered 
useless for man to seek God. In the Old Testament the 
principal words for seek are bagash (in piel) and darash 
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(in qal). There are many injunctions to seek God and pro- 
mises that one seekine him will find him. Jesus said, "Seek 
and you will find." The biblical writers advised more than 
merely waiting on the Lord. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND O THE ASSASSINATION OF AMON, KING 
OF JUDAH. A. MALAMAT (Hebrew University, Jerusalem). The 
hitherto obscure events in the court of Judah wherein King 
Amon first fell victim, followed by the slaughter of his 
conspirators, are linked here with the general uprising of 
the West against the Assyrian yoke. The murder of Amon, an 
obvious anti-Assyrian act, was mollified by the counter re- 
volution of the Am Ha-ares, waged in time to rescue Judah 
from the punitive campaign of Ashurbanipal, who conquered 
several cities on the seashore. Yet the province of Samaria, 
which apparently participated in the anti-Assyrian revolt, 
was punished (cf. Ezra ):9-10). Probably at the same time 
the first actual attempts of Egypt to conquer Southern Pal- 
estine took place as indicated in Herodotus! description of 
the siege of Ashdod and by archeological evidence of several 
sites in the Negeb. Thus a new Assyrian-Egyptian-Judaean 
synchronization may be established providing additional _ 
proof of extensive military activity in Palestine in 6),0/639. 


THE ZODIAC PANEL IN THE BET-ALPHA SYNAGOGUE. I. SONNE 
(Hebrew Union College). The presence of the Zodiac, with 
the Helios figure in the center, in the Beth-Alpha mosaics 
has been generally considered as indication that the Jews 
in the sixth century were unaware of its mythological ori- 
gin, and conceived it as a mere decorative pattern. An 
attempt is now made to show that in adopting the Zodiac 
theme, Jewish scholars and artists were familiar indeed with 
its pagan connotation, and endeavored, throush changes in 
the position of the sigas, to traasform its orisinal symbol- 
ism into the very opposite. Originally connected with the 
sun cult, and aiming at the glorification of the triumphant 
Helios in his majestic chariot, the Zodiac was now turned 
into a symbol of Helios! (identified with the Roman-Byzan- 
tine empire) doom and final defeat by the most insigaifi- 
cant, in appearance, of the constellations, Cancer, the 
house of the moon, symbol of Israel. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:25 P.M. 


At 2:00 P.M. the Society met in three sections. The 
following papers were heard: 
Old Testament Section, President Blank presidins: 


THE PATIENT JOB. H. FINE (Hebrew Union College). The 
prologue and epilogue of the Book of Job extol the piety of 
a mean so faithful that he accepted without question the over- 
whelming suffering sent by God to test him. The saint who 
is congratulated in the epilogue for speaking justly of God's 
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ways is hardly the tragic hero whose insolence is rebuked 
by the voice from the whirlwind. Is there aay trace of the 
"patient Job" in the main body of the poem? Chapter 27 can 
be best understood as Job's final refusal to justify his 
friends who, in this tradition, must have reinforced the 
temptation that he "bless God and die" (cf. 2:7). Such 

an interpretation of the chepter hes the following advan- 
tares: (1) The unity of the chapter is preserved, and the 
use of the plurel pronouns in vv. 5, 11f is explained. The 
most satisfactory analyses hitherto have attributed isolated 
freements of this chapter either to Job or his friends. 

(2) The meanine of vv. li-6 becomes clear. Job's proteste- 
tions reveal his determination to avoid the sin of blasphe- 
my (cf. 2, 3, 9). (3) Chapter 23 hecomes explicable in its 
present context (cf. 23:23 and 1:1, 3, etc.). Job quotes 
this poem on wisdom to strengthen his own vious arreument. 
(1) Tae entire interruption, from "And Job again took up 
his parable" in 27:1 to the repetition of the phrase in 29:1 
becomes a single unit, unconnected in thousht with the main 
arcument of the poem. ‘Je need no lonser sunvose that these 
words were attributed to Job by an editor who lacked not 
only traditional support but also the most meagre conpre- 
hension of the development of thought within the poem. 


OPPOSITION OF REASON AND ANGER IN “WISDOM \LITORATURE. 
7.¥. MULLINS '(liaynesboro, Va.). The tradition of the op- 
position of Reason and Anger in ‘'isdom Literature is traced 
from Eryptian and Bab: lonian times to the Jewish ‘iisdon 
Literature of the New Testament period. A comparison is 
sutcested hetween the hendling of the theme in “Visdom Lit- 
erature and certain Greek philosophical developments. 


POZTIC STRUCTURE AYD MEANING IN PROVERBS 8:22-31. C.F. 
KRAFT (Garrett Biblical Institute). Compsrison of the po- 
etic structure of Proverbs 3 with thet of 3:13-26 shows re- 
markable similerities: an ovening stanza or stanzas narrat- 
int wisdom's ethical benefits, an intervening stanza on 
wiscom's cosmic role, and a concludine one of exhortation. 
Closer examination of 8:22-31 shows this expansion of 3:19- 
20 to be composed of opening and concluding couplets (vss. 
22-23, 30-31) enclosinz two triads (vss. 2-29). The clear 
similarity in subject matter between these triads and Gene- 
sis 1:6-10 rnises the question of the wisdom writer's use 
in his opeaing and closing couplets of the "first day" and 
the "sixth car" of the priestly creation account. Study of 
the key words and ideas in the opening couplet and compar- 
ison with Genesis 1:1-5 sugsest parallel meaninss of wis- 
dom and lisht in the two accounts. The reference in the 
concluding couplet to wisdom's "delishtins in the sons of 
men", the genuineness of which idea is established by stro- 
phic analysis, invites comparison with the climax of the 
cenesis account in the creation of man. The wisdom poet's 
picture portrayal of wisdom's function as all-pervasive 
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orderer, joyous creative artist, user of the spoken word 
resident in man, provides background in expression and idea 
for later Jewish and Christian identification of wisdom 
and light, Logos and Jesus. 


CERTAIN PECULIARITIES IN THE CHRONOLOGICAL DATA OF THE 
HEBREW KINGS. E.R. THIELE (Emmanuel Missionary College) 
A comparison of the data as to regnal years and synchron- 
isms in Israel and Judah, from the disruption to the reigns 
of Jehoshapat in Judah and Jehoram in Israel, reveals a 
pattern that indicates the use of two systems of chrono- 
logical reckoning in those nations during this time — the 
accession-year system in Judah and the non-accession-year 
system in Israel. The above is the only period in the his- 
tory of the divided monarchies where the chronological data 
reveal the existence of such a situation. From this time 
onward comes a period during which the data indicate the 
existence of the same pattern of chronological reckoning 
in both nations — the non-accession-year system. During 
the reign of Jeroboam II in Israel, the total of the regnal 
years in Israel comes to twelve years above the total for 
Judeh, while from the reign of Azariah onwards the totals 
of Judah are twelve years in excess of the totals in Israel. 
There is every indication that this situation is due to a 
twelve year co-regency on the part of Jeroboam with his 
father Jehoash and of twenty-four years for Azariah with 
his father Amaziah. 


(By title) AN EDITION OF THE CHRONICLER'S HISTORY. 
C.C. TORREY (Chicago, Illinois). At the meeting of this So- 
ciety in New York City in December 196 there was read a 
paper on the need of an edition of the Chronicler's History 
of Israel, the connected account beginning with Adam and 
ending with Nehemiah. It was pointed out that no record 
of such an edition is known; that as far back as our know- 
ledge goes, the portions of the work dealing with Ezra and 
Nehemiah are cut off from the rest and given separate edi- 
tion, with very unfortunate result. The paper received fav- 
orable comment, and no objection was heard. The author of 
the paper has now prepared an edition of the entire work, 
restoring what can fairly be claimed to be its original form. 
The text used is the Massoretic, the main purpose being to 
bring order out of the present chaos, rather than to criti- 
cize readings. Two lost portions of the Hebrew text, pre- 
served in Greek translation, are restored to their original 
places. The whole impression is that of a hitherto unknown 
work, though nothing is new but the old arrangement. There 
is at present no provision for publication. 


HEBREW MENOLOGIES. E.B. SMICK (Shelton College). The 
Hebrews developed menologies like the early Sumerians, 
Greeks and Romans. It was not until the Babylonian exile 
that they adopted permanent month names. According to 
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Garaner the Esyptians did not use festival names for months 
until the Persian period. In Egypt the phases of the moon 
were numbered, one to four, according to the three seasons. 
Such a combination of agricultural seasons with lunation 

is sugsested by the phrase bids hbyb. 

Morgenstern detected three calendars in the Old Testament. 
The evidence points to more at different times and places 
similar to the Sumerian menolozies. 


(By title) SAUL AND THE ‘VITCH OF ENDOR. H.A. RIGG, JR. 
(estern Reserve University). After a few remarks describ- 
ing how the idea of this paner arose from tne questions of 
students doins work with me in both Old Testament and witch- 
craft studies, I very briefly try to put Saul in his proper 
setting, particularly with regard to the nature of his visit 
with the ‘litch of Endor. Then I take up, with a verse by 
verse analysis as much as possible, the main theme: the 
essential soundness and genius of tne seventeenth century 
translations of this incident, particularly as discovered 
in the King Jemes' traaslation. I do this by discussing 
what the itch and her familiar were and what went on bet- 
ween Seul and the ‘Jitch during the seance and, especially, 
what the “itch said she saw. 


THE "390 YEARS" OF "DAMASCUS" (‘ZADOKITE") FRAGMENTS 1: 
5-6. I. RABIVOVITZ (Brooklyn YMHA). Failure to recognize 
the Biblical period to which the author applied the "390 
years" (taken from Ez. ):5) has prevented understanding of 
the allusions to "Damascus" in the Fragments and has resul* 
ed in the scholarly fiction that a Damascus migration- 
sojourn was the experience of some later Jewish sect (var 
jously identified as "Zadokites", Pharisees, Essenes, "Co 
enanters", Ebionites, etc., and dated accordingly). All 
commentators render DF 1:5-6: "And in a period of wrath — 
390 years after He save them into the hand of Nebuchadnez- 
zar, kine of Babylon — He visited them." (The word 
1-th-y-th-w, however, cannot mean "after He gave", but “at 
(the time of) His civing" or "to (the time of)His giving." 
The 390-year "period of wrath", therefore, must be sought 
in Israel's history antecedent to (not after) Nebuchadnez- 
zar. The author fount the 390 years by addinc up the reg- 
nal years (as siven in Kinss and Chronicles) from Rehoboam 
to the eleveath year of Zedekiah (the climax of the "visit- 
ation"), which he found to total 393, and from which he 
subtracted the 3 years of "sodliness" mentioned in II Chro- 
aicles 11:16-17. "Danascus" (Amos 5:27) in the Fragments 
refers to the locale of the Biblical Assyro-Babylonian Exile. 


(By title) OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION AMONG THE ARABIC- 
SPEAKING CHRISTIANS OF TENTH CENTURY BAGHDAD. H.F. THOMSON, 
JR. (Berea College) For a brief period at the end of the 
tenth century, it became cormon for Nestorian, Jacobite and 
Nelkite Christian theologians of Baghdad to write their 
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theological works in Arabic rather than in the usual medi:um 
of Svriac. In these writinss there were many cquotetions 
from both the 0.T. as well as from the 1.7. espocrypha ead 
various patristic writers. Some of tne quotetions were used 
in coanection with execetical works, and others in anolo- 
setic writings directed against Judaism, Islem and other 
Shristian sects, and in these we find interestins parallels 
to some works of the Greek patristic writers. The source 
of the Biblical quotations cannot be identified with any 
sinele text or version of the Bible, but they seen ratier 
to be free renderings made by the individual authors from 
sone Svriac version. The traislation seevs to have beea 
made from memory, rather than with the Syriac text before 
their eres, for the wordings differs considershl: fron any 
known Arabic, Syriac, Greek or Hebrew text. This is true 
both of the Nestorian and the Jacobite authors, in whose 
works we also find other interesting common tendencies, 
besides the freedom with which they both render the Bibli- 
cal text into Arabic. ‘This study is based mainly on the 
translation of four theolosical treatises by the Jacobite 
'Isa ibn Zur'a, made as part of a doctoral dissertatioa 
submitted to Solunbia, and it includes also a survey of 
the use of the 0.T. quotations by several other Arabic 
Christian writers of the same period. 

The session adjourned. 


flew Testament Section, Vice-President I'cCeasland presid- 


"FORGIVE US OUR DEBTS AS ‘JE ALSO FORGIVE OUR DEBTORS." 
D.T. THERON, (Princeton Theological Seminary). Discussion 
of the text: aphiomen seems to be preferable to aphekamen, 
so Tischendorf, “iestcott-Hort, ‘Yieiss and Nestle. To be 
considered for an English renderins: opheiléma and oph- 
eiletes in ™t., amartia and ophelein in Lk. A tracings of 
the words related to the verb opheilein from clessical Greek 
through the LXX shows that the concept of debt was applied 
in a fisurative sense to spiritual, ethical and forensic 
matters and pertained to God and to man in virtually every 
phese of development. Obviously therefore opheiléma and 
cognates could be identified with the concent of sin. (Lk. 
anartias for Mt. opheilémata). A tabulation of translations 
shows that the main renderings of opheilémata in Mt. 6:12 
are"debts", "trespasses", "shortcomiags™, "failures", "sins", 
and "offenses". Arguments for and against. (The distinc- 
tion sometimes made that "sins" should be applied solely to 
man's transgressions against God, although Lk. seems to have 
made it purposely, is not altogether Biblical.) In spite of 
objections, "debts", "debtors", Mt., "is indebted", Lk., 
on the basis of the historical development of antiquity be- 
hind these renderings, because of their symbolic wealth and 
relevance to practical life and therefore clarity to lay 
people, still seem to be preferable. 
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DID JOHN KNO’) THE SYNOPTICS? C.C. GOODIN (Yantiec, Con- 
necticut). In my previous paper (See JBL 1952, p. vii) I 
showed that if the Fourth Evanrelist knew the Synoptics and 
treated them as he treated the Scriptures, the evidence of 
his use of Synoptic material to be expected'is exactly the 
kind of evidence we do in fact find in his Gospel. But since 
that evidence can be explained away, this paper examines 
some instances where the evidence of Synoptic influence is 
rather weak, in order to see if the hypothesis of dependence 
on lost documeats or on similar oral traditions will explain 
them better. Thus this paper argues that the healing of the 
impotent man, at least in its present form, could not per- 
sist in oral tradition. It must be composite, and if so, - 
nothing is gained by denying that Mark 2:9 was one of its 
sources. Next, the paper indicates the similerity of Jonn 
6:3 to Mt. 15:29 and of John 19:2 to Mt. 27:29, arruing that 
no hypothesis except that of John's dependence on Matthew 
will account for these similarities without multiplying 
unverifiable hypotheses. If dependence on the Synoptics 
be eranted in these cases, it must be granted in others, 
and we mey be sure that John's lost sources have also been 
treated with such freedom as to be beyond reconstruction 
by analysis of his text alone. 


(By title) ARAMAISMS IN THE GOSPELS. « ZIMMERMAN 
(Flushing, New York). 


THE OLD SLAVIC VERSION OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 
B.M. METZGER (Princeton Theological Seminary) AND J. BON- 
FANTE (Princeton University). (1) A survey of recent in- 
vestigation of the Old Slavic Version of the New Testament; 
(2) An analysis of the prevailins text-type lying behind 
Josef Vajs's edition of the 01d Slavic Version of Luke, and 
(3) An evaluation of the relative purity of the 01d Slavic. 
manuscripts which Vajs used in reconstructing his edition, 
with comments uvon his critical vrocedure. 


ZECHARIAH IN THE INFANCY NARRATIVE. M.E. CLARKSON 
(Rochester, N.Y.) Space accorded Zechariah by St. Luke 
suggests he was more important than supposed. Luke, long 
familiar with strict guarding of tradition in chief Church | 
centers, particularly Palestine, credited with special in- 
formation about Baptists, had known James in 57 A.D.; aware 
that statement of kinship of John's mother to St. Mary was 
liable, if not true, to denial by James! successors. Eul- 
ogistic Zechariah source resembles family record rather | 
than Baptist Apologetic, Semi-Apocalyptic tendency seen in 
type of angel. It perhaps reached Luke through James. 
Abijah lineage retained to impress Theophilus. Kinship, 
involving Zechariah's association with family of Jesus, woul¢ 
as preface, tie in sequence the Temple incident at Passover, 
acquaintance with John, association with his work including 
contact with publicans and the Jerusalem ministry, that 
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brought to Christ Nicodemus and other friends but awakened 
hostility followins to Galilee. Esteem for Zechariah's 

piety, perhaps, temporarily shielded his son, so that his 
preaching continued till the conscience of nation was stirred. 
If so, Zechariah's posthumous reputation indirectly served 
the Christian movement et its beginnine, as James! reputa- 
tion (who strikingly resembles Zechariah) helped later to 
protect the Jerusalem Church. 


(By title) LEXICAL NOTES ON PAUL, LUKE, JAMES, HERMAS. 
F.J. GOODSPERD (Los Angeles, California). (1) Response to 
Mr. Metzger's criticism of dikaioo ("make upright") in The- 
ology Todey. (2) Theophilus Luke's publisher? (3) 
Enoch in James 1:17 is an old story. ()) Ostracon means 
potsherd in Hermas and also in Socrates! account of the mur- 
der of Hypatia. 


MINOR COLLECTIONS OF MANUSCRIPTS IN GREECE. MORTON 
SMITII (Brown University). These collections, some municipal, 
some monastie and some private, are very numerous. The 
pever will sketch briefly the variety of material known to 
exist in them. Special mention will be made of the hitherto 
uncatalogued collections at Amorgos, Dimitsane, Paros and 
Yannina. 


THE LEX MAIESTATIS AND THE BURIAL OF JESUS. J.S. KENNARD, 
dh. (Benedict College). The contradiction between 
Luke and Mark concerning the time when Jesus was buried is 
important for understanding the Gospel narrative of the Re- 
surrection. Since the women who witnessed the burial in the 
Lucan version stili had time before sundown (6:15 P.M.) to 
return to the place where they were staying and make prepar- 
ations for the Sabbath and the embalming, the event must 
have occurred in mid-afternoon. That fact is strengthened 
if the women were staying at Bethany and if the crucifixion 
.took place across the valley from Herod's Palace near the 
site of the present French Embassy. According to Mark, Jo- 
seph of Arimathea made his request in the evening. A strict 
interpretation of opsia is called for by the illeeality of 
whet Joseph was requesting. The solution proposed by Bald- 
ensperger unites three separate traditions in the forming 
of the Gospel narrative of the Resurrection and calls for a 
twofold burial. The weakness of his thesis is its apveal to 
the "Nazareth Inscrivtion". The Lex Maiestatis supplies a 
far more plausible legal basis for the so-called burial wit- 
nessed by the women. “hat it implies is reinforced by cus- 
tom as reflected in the Mishnah. 


(By title) JEVISH MESSIANISM MEDIATED TO N.T. WRITERS 
THROUGH PAGAN SOURCES - ILLUSTRATED. J.S. KENNARD, JR. 
(Benedict College). The question of trensmission of Jewish 
Messianism requires more careful study than it has received. 
Some of the reworking shows pagan influences. Examples are 
the infancy narrative and Pauline Christology. But more 
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important than specific examples is the relative emphasis. 
It is to pasan rather than current Jewish sources that one 
must go for an understending of the vitality of Messianism 
during the period of Christien beginnings. Supporting evi- 
dence is submitted from archeeology, especially from coins 
and seeal-rings. 

The session adjourned. 


The Textual and Linguistic Section, Professor Gehman 
presiding: 


THE TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE ST. MARK'S ISAIAH SCROLL. 
H.F. ORLINSKY (Hebrew Union College and The Jewish Institute 
of Religion). More than three years after it began to be- 
come available to the scholerly world, the text of the St. 
Mark's Isaiah Scroll has not yet been studied adequately. 
Neither in the quantity nor in the quality of the studies 
which have apnearec, has the text been evaluated satisfact- 
orily. In general, it has been the custom for students of 
the text to accept a variant reading in the Scroll as against 
the rending in the masoretic text, simply because the former 
would appear to meke better sense in the context, as though 
the smoother readinc in e text whose parentage is open to 
lesitinate susnicion is to be preferred to a more difficult 
reagins in a text whose parentase is of the highest order. 
“hen the St. Hark's Isaiah Seroll first began to be studied, 
ebout a half dozen of its variant readings sprang into prom- 
inence to push out the corresponding readings in the masor- 
etic text; for a resumd, see my article in JNES 11 (July 
1952), 153-6. It is doubtful that any of these are regarded 
any loncer as anythias but obvious corruptions and "correc- 
tions" of the masoretic readings. As of now, there are 
about a dozen variant readings in the Scroll which some 
scholars would regard as original, of which the masoretic 
readings are consequently but corruptions. This paper will 
deal in some detail with several of these veriant readings, 
emmhasizing above all the kind of methodology which should 
be employed before deciding in favor of the one reading as 
asainst the other. The canons of lower textual criticism, 
proverly utilized, meke it clear that the text of the Scroll 
has nothins whetever to offer the serious scholar who seeks 
to set at a more orisinal text than the masoretic. 


PROPER NAMES IN THLE DEAD SEA SCROLL (DSIa). D.M. BEEGLE. 
(The Biblical Seminary of Yew York). Because of the unpoint- 
ed text of DSIa any study dealing with vocalization must 
clerify the problem of waw and yod as metres lectionis before 
any sound conclusions can be drawn. Dr. Surrows (in editio 
vriaceys) recoctnized that tie two vowel letters were s- 
tinsviisned from an orthorrannic standpoint, but he held that 
ther were usec interchnancyeably by the scribe of DSIa. How- 
ever, ai inductive-nalaeosranhic stucy was made in which 
tie entire Scroll was collated with the Masoretic Text (MT). 
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The results demonstrated that the scribe was over ninety- 
nine per cent reliable in his use of tne vowel letters. 
Furthermore, criteria were observed for distinguishiag be- 
tween waw and yod, whether in ligature or not; therefore, 
the proper names could be read with certainty. These not 
only agreed in vocalization with many of the names in the 
LXX but even improved the Greek readings in several cases. 
The Assyrian vocalization of the names and the Babylonian 
pointing of the verb point most certainly to a Babylonian 
provenience as the origin of the text tradition of DSIa, 
but the Scroll itself can hardly have -been copied there. 
There can be little doubt that the LXX is far superior to 
DSIa as a witness to the original Hebrew text, and there- 
fore more valuable to the student of lower textual criti- 
cism, but the Scroll has enriched our knowledge of Semitic 
linguistics, and added a few pieces to the vast jigsaw 
puzzle of the Ancient Near East. 


(By title) UNEQISENNAH, ISAIAH 7:6a. AD SPEIER (Zu- 
rich, Switzerland). The derivation from qus in the sense 
of "let us terrify" is maintained only by part of the scho- 
lars. Of emendations we name only the most important: 
(a) fnesiqennah, "let us harass it", supported by Gesenius 
(Thesaurus), Cheyne, and Gray; (b) wenittesénnah, "let us 
pull it down", de Lagarde (Sam. I:1h). I should rather like 
to call attention to the Arabic media yodh root which acc- 
ording to Lane, p. 25738b, means "divide, cleave, break or 
rend asunder, destroy, demolish". This root is referr 
to by H.M. Orlinsky for the LXX translation of lo! yaqisu, 
Job 1:12 (JQR N.S. XXVIII, 1937, p. 65). ‘he verb in Is. 
7:6a then is to be rendered "let us destroy" which is well 
paralleled with the following "let us break off". The Mas- 
soretic text is confirmed once more, emendations being sup- 
erfluous. I add two lexical hints from older editions of 
the Gesenius Lexicon: (a) the lth edition (leipzig, 183) 
vol. II, col. 195, notes to q-s-b, "the stems beginning with 
qs have the common notion of"cutting off"; (p) Dietrich in 
the 6th edition (Leipzig, 1863), p. 763 to quis I (3) intr. 
"to break off" (from the fetters of sleep) becomes in the 
Hiph. "to awake". Cf. rumpere somnum. In the current edi- 
ions of the rabbinic Bible we read as the Targum rendering 
habriwun which might be a,misreading for Gneharvi nin, "let 
us destroy" or for fnithabrintn, "let us smite", h for t. 
Subsequently I see that de Lagarde (Prophetae Chaldaice, 
Leipzig, 1872) reads Gnehabblingn , "let us wound", 


SOME TYPES O07 ERRORS OF TRANSMISSION IN THE LXX. 4H.S. 
GEHMAN (Princeton Theological Seminary & Princeton University). 
In many passages commentators have sugsested emendations of 
MT on the basis of the LXX and naturally there are instances 
where the reading of the Old Greek is to be preferred. 
There are, however, cases where the LXX has suffered contam- 
ination, and a comparison of the present Greek text with NT 
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shows that probably in those cases the Old Greek asreed with 
MT. Itacism and similarity of spelling of words occasionally 
led @ copvist astray, and such errors took place in pre- 
recensional times. ‘confusion of words of similar apnearance 
is noted in Genesis 15:15; 33:1h; 9:9; 2 Ch. 31:6; Job 
2h:7; Is. 1h:16, 21, 25. In Gen. 7:18 ektribdmen 
may be traced to engkrubomen. In Zech. 13:6 8 aganeto can 
be exnlained palaeorcrannically as. having once been in agree- 
ment with MT. Itacism lies at the base of the reading, 
théekai, in Is. 3:26. In many cases the translators were 
less suilty of stupid errors than later copyists. 


EXRGLTICAL PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE GREEK TEXT OF II 
SAMUEL 11:2 - I KINGS 2:11. J.'i. WEVERS (University of Tor- 
onto). Continuation of studies in the character, hermeneu- 
tical techniques and exegetical points of view of various. 
translators of the Greek 0.T. Its extreme literalness and 
Hebraic character of its Greek an aid to this study. Invest- 
‘imation of thesis that this section was translated by tne 
last translator of the Books of the Kingdoms (3 K. 22:1- 

K. 25). Attempt to render the text consistent within it- 
self and with the translator's own ideas. Portrayal of David 
in line with later idealized coaceptions. A discussion of 
the translator's theolozical prejudices; these harmonize . 
more or less with the thourht of later Judaism. . 


NOMINALIZED PREPOSITIONS. G.D. YOUNG (Shelton College). 
We are familiar in Semitic with the use of nouns as preposi- 
tions. bayit is used to express the idea conveyed by our 
English “in™ or "within". heder, besides meaning "room" 
is also used to express the idea “within". In several of 
its forms pan‘ is used with prepositional force. In fact 
in the literature on the development of the Semitic langua- 
ges it is not infrequently stated that in general, preposi- 
tions were developed from nouns. The opposite construction, 
prepositions with certain modifications functioning as nouns, 
is equally well attested in Esyntian, where we have, for 
examples, the preposition hr plus the noun nsu, or the pre- 
position tp plus the noun tz in combinatioa functioning as 
nouns. This morphologic item, which here is called the 
nominalization of prepositions, may be seen in a few instruct- 
ive instances in early Hebrew, and supplies us with a further 
instance of similarity of structure between these families 
of languases, Hamitic and Semitic. In the cases in Hebrew 
the construction is preposition plus x where x may be a 
noun, or a suffixed pronoun, and, if the analysis of another 
illustration to be preseated be accepted, a nisbe ending. 
The development in this last alternative is paralleled in 
part in others of the Semitic languages, and in its entirety 
is well attested in Egyptian. It is the purpose of the paper 
to present the evidence. 
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(By title) FEMININE NOUNS IN PLURAL “ITH PREDICATE 
IN MASCULINE SINGULAR AND FLMININE SINGULAR. SLONIM. 
(Long Beach, Long Island, N.Y.) The three types of predi- 
cates with feminine plural nouns as subject, viz. masculine 
plural, masculine singular and feminine singular, constitute 
a twofold problem: first, the very fact of the various 
changes to which the predicate is subjected; and second, 
the cause which necessitatcs the changes. As for the lat- 
ter, however, this writer claivs that this practice is 
common in Biblical Hebrew, for the purpose of identifying 
and combining two closely related sentences. (A paper on 
this subject~with nouns and verbs in singular—appeared 
in JBL of Sentember 19l;). As for the structure of the 
related sentences, they may be roughly divided into three 
categories. First, as two single sentences (Hosea 10:8, 
1:13 Is. 26:18; Job. 12:7); secoad, a single verse com- 
posed of three individual senteaces, of which the one with 
the changed predicate is modified or specified by the two 
subordinate sentences; (Is. 52:93; Ex. 13:7; Job 30:15; Gen. 
9:22 in a reversed order; cf. Ps. 57:3); and third, where 
instead of sentences two phrases of various sizes supple- 
ment the simple sentence; (Est. 1:20; Dan. ll:hhs; Is. 17:6; 
Jer. 51:29). As for the three types of predicates, one 
aspect of each type will be briefly noted here. The masc- 
uline: plural in many instances repeats what has been pre- 
viously said; (Is. 3:17; Ezek. 22:5; Ps. 119:73). The 
masculine singular is concerned chiefly with domestic ob- 


jects: e.g. with fields (Is. 16:8; Hab. 3:17), their pro- 
duce (Gen. 7:2; Jud. 8:2), and food (Matsos) (Ex. 13:73 
Num. 28:17; Ezek. 45:21). The feminine singular on the 
other hand, connotes distance; in space (Gen. 9:22; Joel 
1:20) and time (Zech. 6:1). 

The session adjourned. 


At 8:00 P.M. the Society et for the Panel Discussion 
on RUDOLF BULTMANN'S INTERPRETATION OF IE!) TESTAMENT ESCHA- 
TOLOGY. Professor Paul S. Minear, the member of the Pro- 
gram Committee responsible for the Panel, presided. The 
participants were Professors Floyd V. Filson of McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Kendrick Grobel of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity and Paul Lehmann of Princeton Theological Seminary. 

At the end of the discussion by the members of the Panel 
there was a period of question and discussion from the 
floor in which Professors Blank, Freedman, Goodenough, Ir- 
win, McCasland, May, Piper, Schroyer and others participa- 
ted. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:00 P.M. 


At 9:00 A.M., December 31, the Society met and the 
following papers were heard: 
Old Testament Section, Professor Blank presiding: 


ORAL TRANSMISSION OF OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. W.F. 
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ALBRIGHT. (Johns Hopkins University). The work of Scandi- 
navian scholars, in particular of Ivan Engnell of Uppsala, 
hes focused attention on the question of oral tradition in 
Israel. A sharp conflict has developed between the Scandi- 
navian sroup and German followers of Eissfeldt and—some- 
wnat less strongly—of Alt. Engnell's insistance on the. 
relative importance of oral transmission of tradition and 
its reneral reliability as keys to 0.T. literature and his- 
tory seems to be correct. However, he goes too far in low- 
ering the date of the reduction of oral tradition to writings 
in general to a date as low as the Exile or later. Such 
phenomena as parallel written transmission cannot be inter- 
preted as done by some Scandinavian scholers, and recent 
research on the history of Hebrew orthography has brought 
direct evidence for reduction of some poems to writing as 
early as the tenth century B.C. In the dispute between 
exnonents of traditions historia and literary critics of 
the “ellhausen type solution appears to lie in the middle, 
with Eagnell gaining ground steadily. The basic reason for 
his continued gains is that he takes account of the ancient 
Oriental world in wnich Israel developed, whereas even 
today literary critics tend to neglect it or even to insist 
that Israelite literature must be interpreted solely from 
the Palestinian backsround. 


A SOCIAL AND LITERARY ANALYSIS OF THE PATRIARCHAL 


PERIOD. S.H. GORDON (Dropsie College). The Nuzu tablets. 
establish the authenticity of social institutions in the. 
patriarchal narratives. However, the Ugaritic legends show 
that the patriarchal narratives stem from schools of epic 
literature. It is the purpose of this paper to weigh the 
sociolosical against the literary evidence in order to 
evaluate the Patriarchal Period historically. 


THE USE OF COMPARATIVE RELIGION, LITERATURE AND ARCH- 
AEOLOGY IN 0.T. STUDIES. E.R. LACHEMAN (Wellesley College). 
This paper is concerned with the limitations which the 0.T. 
scholar should impose upon his use of comparison of religi- 
ous and literary texts, as well as archaeological data from 
Near Eastern countries. In order to avoid the pitfalls of 
the old Pan-Babylonian school and the present temptations 
of the Pan-Ugaritic enthusiasts one has to go back to some 
fundamentals of historical and literary criticism. Since 
"comparison is not reason", it is not enough to show simi- 
larities of form and content between Biblical and non-Biblice 
ideas and practices. One must prove at least (1) that the 
two srouvs compared hed cultural and direct religions re- 
lations; (2) that the two groups compared used the same re- 
ligious ideas and practices in the same cultural context; 
(3) that the time element that may separate them has. not 
introduced new cultural and religious patterns which-would 
the comparison irrelevant. Examples are given for. each 
of these cases. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF GENESIS h:26b. S. SANDMEL (Hebrew 
Union Sollefe). Genesis states, or seems to state, 
that the worshin of Yahweh began in the time of Enos. The 
natural sense of the verse is contradicted by the natural 
sense of other parts of the Bible, such as Ex. 6:3 with 
its implication that Yahweh was not known by name to the 
patriarchs. The difficulties occasioned by this half verse 
were recognized in very early times. The Greek translation 
strugsles asainst assigning to Enos the momentous discovery 
of Yahweh; various rabbinic writinss, both early and.late, 
surround the verse with wondrous exegesis designed to elim- 
inate a priority which the tredition wished to accord to 
Abraham. In modern scholarship the verse has been regarded 
as providing a clue to the stratification of the Hexateuch, 
as source analysis has striven to explain the implied con- 
tradiction. A tolerably complete review of the exegesis 
of this verse discloses both the acuteness end also the va- 
geries of Biblical interpretation. 


DEUTERONOMIC CODE: DATING OF ITS TWO STRATA. I. LEVY 
(New York City). Deuteronomic Code (12-26) consists of 
two strata (A and 8). A is northern, prophetic, factual, 
anti-Baal, for a mild war-practice, reflects a prosperous 
country with many altars and contented priests and lay 
judees. King is warned against extravagance. B is southern, 
priestly, emotional, anti-pesan, for a tough treatment of 
Canaanites. The country is poor, has only one sanctuary, 
with equal rights to all Levites. Many Levites are needy, 
some are judges. Kins be a humble student of Law. Material 
examined: To A belones 16:21, 17:3a3 1:22, 23a, 26bb; 
16:1, 3aa, ba, hbo; 18:3,h3 15:1-h; 17:3-13 (substantially); 
20:10-1),. To B beloags 16:22; 17:3b3; 1h:23b- 
26a; 13:1-2,5-3; 15:5-1; 17:8b, 9a, 
10ab, l2ab (interpolated); 17:13-20a; 20:15-18. Conclusion: 
Edition A is the response of the prophet-statesman, Elisha, 
to “ueen Jezebel's patronage of the worship of the Tyriaa 
Baal (about 840). Edition B is the response of tne icono- 
clastic King Hezekiah to the pro-Assyrian syncretism of 
King Ahaz. Historical interpretation: After the fall of 
Semaria the northern "I‘osaic Code", edited by Elisha for the 
Jehu government, came to Jeruselem. There it was adapted 
to the religious policy of Hezekiah, who made Jerusalem 
Yahweh's only dwelling after it was saved in 701. The en- 
larged book was given to the priests (Dt. 17:18). There 
was no time for circulation, for when Manasséh came to the 
throne, it was hidden, forgotten, and found in 621. 

The session adjourned. 


New Testament Section, Professor McCasland presiding: 


THE PROVENANCE OF CODEX VATICANUS. W.H.P. HATCH (Epis- 
copal Theological Sehool) In the first part of the paper 
the views of various scholars concernins the vrovenance of 
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Codex Vaticanus are briefly stated. Then the arguments which 
indicate that the manuscript was copied in Egypt are given 
more fully. Those who have gone further and assigned the 
Codex to a particular locality have favoured Alexandria as 
its birthplace. On the other hand the present writer thinks 
that Codex Vaticanus was written in Upper Egypt. This view 
is suggested by the position of the Epistle to the Hebrews 

in the archetype of the Vatican MS, and it is strongly sup- 
ported by certain textual and palaeographical arguments. 


THE JERUSALEM CHURCH OF THE BOOK OF ACTS AND THE COM- 
MUNITY OF THE DEAD SEA MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE. SHERMAN Ew 
JOHNSON (Church Divinity School of the Pacific). Similari- 
ties between the Jerusalem church, as pictured in Acts, and 
the community of the Manual of Discipline, are numerous: 
baptism, emphasis on the Spirit, discipline, inclusion of 
priests in the membership, and the college of Twelve. The 
speech of Stephen has contacts with Essenism and the fourth . 
book of the Sibylline Oracles. DSD teaches the sanctity of 
times and seasons, as did the heresy of Colossae. By com- 
parison with the teeching of Jesus and Paul, the Jerusalem ~ 
church appears to be a peculiar and one-sided development ~ 
in early Christianity. 


JUDAISM AND THE: PAULINE CONCEPT OF A GLORIFIED RESUR- 
RECTION BODY. D.J. PARSONS (Nashotah House). The-idea of 
a changed and glorified body in the future life has a note- 
worthy history in the Judaism of the New Testament period. 
Traces of it are found in First Enoch, Secreta of Enoch, 
Apocalypse of Baruch, Fourth Ezra, Apocalypse of Abraham 
and perhaps in Josephus. This data deserves serious con- 
sideration in any attempt to understand the origin and the 
meaning of the Pauline concept. The Apostle was not the 
only first-century Jew to think along these lines. 


PAUL'S PURPOSE IN WRITING THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
P.E. DAVIES (McCormick Theological Seminary). The purpose 
behind the Epistle to the Romans must be large enough to 
cover the extended argument of this the longest letter of 
Paul. Recent commentaries have set forth a variety of mo- 
tives and purposes behind this letter. A re-examination of 
Romans Chapters 1 and 15 sug¢ests the real purpose for 
writing this long letter to a Church which Paul had not 
founded, did not kmow, and would not use as a scene of e-— 
vangelism. Paul had confidence in the Gospel he preached 
to produce results in spiritual gifts. He covets for these 
Romans some "fruit" of his preaching. Therefore Paul takes 
this means of presenting his Gospel in full dimension, with 
the expectation thet "spiritual gifts" will follow to streng- 
then their faith. The Epistle is a distillate of Paul's 
ministry in preaching the Gospel. 


THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF PROFESSOR WALTER BAUER TO N.T. 
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LEXICOGRAPHY. F.W. GINGRICH (University of Chicago Press). 
This paper sketches the contributions meade by Professor Bauer | 
from the time that he took over the task of revising Preu- 
schen's lexicon (pub. 1910) in 1920. Bauer's second (1923), 
third (1937) and fourth (19),9-52) editions represent 2 mon- | 
umental echievement in the face of great obstacles. Begin- 
ning with Preuschen of 1910, each edition is described, with 
some detailed exanples of the chenztes made. This is especially 
true of the fourth edition, where sicnificant -changes and 
additions are noted. There follows an estimate of Professor 
Bauer's position as a lexicographer, and a brief statement 

of the conditions under which the fourth edition was com- 
os the last fascicle reached this country in October 

19 es 


(By title) "KNWOV;LEDGE" IN THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND 
MT. 11:25-30. W.D. DAVIES (Duke University). It is sus- 
gested that knowledge in DSS is not to be connected with 
Hellenis stic gnosis although it points to a milieu where 
Hellenistic terninolosy had invaded Judaism The nature of 
"knowledge" in DSS is related to It. 11:25-30 in an attempt 
to illuminate this passare, 

The meeting adjourned. 


At 2:00 P.™. the Society met (the 0.T. Section only), 
Professor Blank presiding. The following papers were heard: 


MESSIANIC PASSAGES IN THE PROPHETS. D.N. FRENPDMAN 
(Yestern Theologicel Seminery). This paper consists primar- 
ily of a series of textual notes. The arrangement (and in 
some cases reconstruction) of the text is based largely oa 
metrical considerations. The seme poetic psttern which we 
have in the earliest Hebrew poetry (like the Sons of Deborah 
and David's Lament for Ssul and Jonathaa, a mixed pattern 
of 3:3 and 2:2, with some additional variations) turas up 
in Jeremiah 23:5-6 (cf. 33:15-16). The ~etricel recularity 
of this strovhe is clarified by disresardiar the athaach i. 
5, and attaching the vord ees, to whet follows rather thaa 
what precedes. Likewise S:1 (He».). The present 
imbalance of the parts snows that the phrase livdt be -alpe 

has been displaced (and is prohably corrupt) and 
we Should probably take sAfir with the following mimn®a Vi 
Tne sare methods sre anplied to Isaiah 2:2-L, = Vicah 
131-3, and if time permit, to Isaiah 11 and 9. In coacluision, 
a summary of the contents of the "Davidiec messiah" passazes 
in the prophets will be given. The picture that everges is 
of a figure modelled on the "ideal" David. It is aot at all 
certain that the prophets looked forward to the extension 

of the euthority of the Davidic kinr to other nations; rather 
they kept distinct the two ideas of the appearance of a 
second David, and the ultinate establishment of order aad 
harmony in the world. 
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(By title) THE PROFdETIC USE OF CULT MAGIC. W.G. 
WILLIAMS. (Iliff School of Theology). 


THE PROBLEM OF HOSEA'S MESSAGE--A NEY APPROACH. R. 
GORDIS (Jewish Theologicel Seminary and Columbia University) . 
The three opening chapters of Hosea constitute a major prob- 
lem in the understanding of Hebrew prophecy, both with re- 
gard to their connection with the rest of the book and the 
inner relationship of chapters 1-2 to chapter 3. Most re- 
cently the suggestion of two Hoseas has been advanced to meet 
the first problem, and virtually every possible theory has 
been proposed for the second. Recent studies in the psych- 
ology of ancient Israel offer a key to the solution of both 
problems. It is further suggested that varied historical 
circumstances in North Israelite history are sufficient to 
explain the differences between chapters 1-2 and chapter 3. 


KNOWLEDGE OF GOD IN HOSEA. J.L. McKENZIE, S.J. (West 
Beden College). Hosea twice uses the phrase, “knowledge of 
elohim", which occurs only once elsewhere in the 0.T. The 
question arises whether the phrase is to be understood as 
synonomous with “knowledge of Yahweh" or whether the dif- 
ference in the divine name indicates a difference in mean- 
ing. A survey of recent writers shows that most of them 
identify the two terms; some, however, define knowledge of 
elohim as moral in character. The paper seeks to specify 
this cheracter further. The context of the phrase in Hosea 
and some allusions in other prophetic books indicate that 
this "knowledge" is contained in and cormunicated by priestly 
toreh. The same allusions show that the priestly torah can- 
not be limited to cultic-ritual instruction; this point has 
been made by a number of recent writers. “e infer that it 
contained instruction in traditional Hebrew morality, and 
that this is the "knowledge" mentioned by Hosea. Hebrew 
idiom shows that this "knowledge" is not objective and the- 
oretical, but dynamic and practical, so that, used by the 
prophet, it signifies moral integrity. A hypothetical 
sketch of the development of the meaning of the phrase from 
its primary use to the sense in which it is used by Hosea 
can be traced without difficulty. 


‘(By title) HOSEA: POETRY TRANSPOSED TO ANOTHER SCALE. 
W.A. PAGE (California Yestern University and 0ld San Diego 
Community Church). The poetic language of Hosea connects 
religion with morals and aesthetics. The aesthetic consid- 
eration is an expression of God's concern for humanity. It 
is a concern born of tragedy; so deep a tragedy that its 
portrayal can only be trusted to the hands of a gifted art- 
ist. An aspect of nature, both human and physical, is sz 
expressed in this book as in no other way. God may be a 
logician or even a mathematician but his relation to the 
universe and to man can never be merely a logical ora 
mathematical one and those relations can never be worded in 
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a merely logical or mathematical form. If the book of iHosee 
is viewed from the standpoint of poetry, it is possible to 
share in all the implications of what poetry asserts. There 
is such a thing as poetic truth. The story of Hosea's mer- 
ital experiences is a poetic symbol of a religious truth 
which could be expressed in no other wey. The view of the 
marriage reletion of Hosea as an aesthetic contribution in 
the realm of poetic languege gains strong support from Bib- 
lical scholers including Robert Pfeiffer when the slander- 
ous insinuations agsinst Gomer's wifely virtues are not 
emphasized to the exclusion of everything else. A satis- 
fying emphasis is that here is e revelation of hope revealed 
through a symbol tearing vividly and with great daring st 
human tensions. 


"THE ENEMY FROM THE NORTH" IN JEREMIAH. L.A. WHISTON 
(Catawba College). The enemy from the north which epvears 
in Jeremiah 2-6 is now generally identified with the Scyth- 
ians. Since the work of “lilke there has been a minority of 
scholars who have taken issue with this identification. 
Their arguments are reviewed in brief, and to them two fur- 
ther objections are added: (1) The work of Volz and his 
successors has shown the eschatological nature of Hebrew 
prophecy. Much of what has been called "Scythian" in these 
poems is simply a conventional form of pre-exilic prophetic 
imasery and diction. “hat specific references are there 
find their most natural application in the Babylonians. 

(2) Despite the specific dates supplied in the book of 
Jeremiah, it is difficult to find any passage that is to be 
dated with certainty before Josiah's death in 608 B.C. To 
this writer it seems preferable either to re-date the be- 
sinning of Jeremiah's ministry or to regard the sermons 
dictated to Baruch as his later compositions. This writer's 
conclusion is that these poems were composed by Jeremiah 
after 608, and that the enemy mentioned in them is Babylon. 


(By title) THE BABYLONIAN OFFICIALS IJ JEREMIAH 39:3. 
J.P. HYATT. (Vanderbilt University). The composition of the 
section in which this verse occurs is discussed, and it is 
suggested that Baruch's Memoirs probably closed with Jere- 
miah 39:3, 1h. In the light of evidence from Neo-Babylonian 
inscriptions, it is probable that the names of the officials 
in 39:3 should read: "Nergal-sharezer the simmagir (or, of 
Simmagir), Nebu-shazban the chief court official, and Nergal- 
sharezer the Rabmag." It is by no means certain that either 
official named Nergal-sharezer was later king of Babylonia 
(Neri-glissar), since the name was fairly common in Neo- 
Babylonian times. 


THE OLDEST INTERPRETATION OF THE SUFFERING SERVANT. 
H.L. GINSBERG (Jewish Theolosical Seminary of America). 
Daniel 11:30-12:10 embodies an interpretetion of Isaiah 52: 
13-53:12 as referring to contemporary history, like the Hab- 
akkuk scroll's interpretation of Habakkuk 1-2. 

The meeting adjourned. 


Louise Pettibone Smith, Secretary 
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FREDERIC GEORGE KENYON. On August 23, 1952 there came 
to an end the lone and distinguished career of Frederic 
Georre Kenyon. He was born in 1863 in London, the city where 
his life work closely centered. Yet rarely has any man been 
so widely acclaimed in many countries throughout the world. 

In this generation it is impossible within the academic 
world to think separately either of Sir Frederic or of the 
British Museum where he became an assistant in 1889. In 
those early years he sained a scholarly reputation as a 
eclassicist throush his publications on Aristotle and other 
Greek writers. From 1893 to 1909 he was Assistant Keeper 
of Manuscripts, and in this period he found distinction in 
studies on Robert and Elizabeth Browning. 

It was in 1901 that Kenyon published his best known 
work, which he revised in 1912: Handbook to the Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament. This work half a century 
ago, Still so valuable today, first established his reputa- 
tion in the field to which his major labors would be devoted. 
In 1903, at the age of forty, he was made a Fellow of the 
British Academy. This period had a notable conclusion in 
his publication of the famous Codex Alexandrinus, followed 
by appointment to become the Director and Principal Librarian 
of the British Museum. 

But now military service briefly interrupted his prim- 
ary activities. Having served as Lieutenant Colonel in the 
Territorial Force, he joined the British Expeditionary Force 
in France in 191. However, in the years immediately foll- 
owing he resumed his scholarly career with increased indus- 
try and achievement. In 1918 he was Professor of Ancient 
History in the Royal Academy. He held the Presidency of 
the British Academy from 1917 to 1921. In 1920 he began 
to serve as President of the British School of Archaeology 
in Jerusalem. In 1919 he was made President of the Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. Many other duties 
and honors came steadily through the years. 

Perhaps the crowning achievement of Sir Frederic Kenyon 
was the publication in the thirties of the sensational Beatty 
Papyri which included several manuscripts of the Greek Bible, 
from the second and third Christian centuries. This series 
included photographic facsimiles, transcriptions and a text- 
ual analysis of these noteworthy discoveries. But he con- 
tinued longs after his retirement in 1930 to publish books 
on the Bible in relation to its Greek text, its manuscripts 
and its archaeology. He remained active in many other tasks 
almost to his last years. 

His interests were broad, his publications many, his 
honors numerous. He was created K.C.B. in 1912, G.B.E. in 
1925, and subsequently knighted. Fifteen universities in 
seven countries bestowed degrees upon him. He was in demand 
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as lecturer for many occasions. He received in 1935 the 
Gold Medal of the Bibliographical Society. He accepted hon- 
orary membership in this Society in 191. 

So long has Sir Frederic Kenyon served the world of 
scholarship, and so many have been the enduring contribu- 
tions he has made that it hardly seems that death has taken 
him from us. As through the years past we have respected 
his person and his work, so through the years ahead we shall 
be aware of the influence and inspiration of his life. Amer- 
ican scholarship is keenly sensitive to the life of this . 
great man of Britain, and mingles with its sorrow its homage. 


THE REVEREND RAYMOND COLLYER KNOX who became a member 
of this Society in 1910, being the four hundred and sixtieth 
member to join the Society, was born at Beacon, New York on 
the 2lst April 1876, and died at his place of retirement -on 
January 26, 1952. He was a student at Columbia College 
from 1902-190) and at Union Theological Seminary from 1905 
to 1907, taking his B.D. in that year. In February 1900 he 
was appointed to the office of Chaplain of Columbia Univer- 
sity, a post which he held till his retirement in June 192. 
Besides his more direct Chaplaincy work at Columbia he also 
taught Bible to undergraduate classes, and lectured on Re- 
ligion both in University Extension and at the Stmmer Ses- 
sion. He was the founder and first Editor of Columbia's 
Review of Religion. In 1918 he was granted leave of absence 
from the University to serve as Chaplain with the overseas 
forces, and twice he had leave of absence for periods of 
study at Oxford and at Berlin. Hobart College honoured him 
with a degree of S.T.D. in 1915 and Dalhousie with a D.D. in 
1939. He was the Schermerhorn Lecturer in Religion at Col- 
umbia for 1933. 

Chaplain Knox was endeared to students not only by his 
kindly ministry in the Chaplaincy and instruction in classes 
but by his athletic prowess. In his day he was a famous 
oarsman. It was not a little curious to discover in New 
Mexico in the early 190s that though the ranchers had heard 
of Columbia University the only fact they knew about it was 
that its Chaplain rowed each morning early along a stretch 
of the Hudson. In his later years he was much interested 
in the problem of providing adequate aids to teachers of the 
Bible and death overtook him during the preparation of what 
he hoped would be a major contribution to this problem. 


MARY INDA HUSSEY, a member of this Society since 1908, 
was born in New Vienna, Ohio, June 17, 1876. She was one 
of the first women to devote herself to the study of Assyri- 
ology and to acquire recognized competence in the then young 
field of Sumerology. Following her graduation from Earlham 
College in 1896, she was a student at the Universities of 
Leipzig, Berlin. and Pennsylvania, and at Bryn Mawr College, 
receiving the doctorate from the latter institution under 
the direction of Dr. George A.Barton. As a graduate student 
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she held a mmber of fellowships ani in 1911 the American 
Associetion of University omen awarded her the Alice Prree- 
man Palmer Research Fellowsnip. One of the relatively few 
American women to study German Universities arou1d the 
turn of the century, Miss Hussey naiatained stroaz faith 

the integrity and continuit: of German scholarship throusna 
two wars anc throushout her life. 

Professor ilussey taught for a brief period at Vellesley 
Sollece and in 1913 became a member of the Department of Ne- 
licion of Mount Zolyoxe Collere, a position which she held 
until her retirencat ia 19,1. As a collere teacher she was 
able to pess on to her pupils something of her love for lesra- 
ing, her enthusiasm for researci, and ner uncompromising 
standards for accuracy. 

Several years of Miss Husséy's professional csreer were 
spent in resesrch. Before ~oias to Fount Holyoke she wes oa 
the staff of the Harvard Semitic we where she wes chiefly 
enzaced in editing cuneiform tablets published in 1912 and 
1915 eas Volumes 3 andl: of the Harvard Semitic Series uader 
tne title, Sumerian Tablets sf the Hervard Senitic useum. 
Articles dealin= with Biblical and arcnaeolorical subjects 
apveared in the journals from time to time. In connection 
with her teaching she devoted much time to the study of 
primitive relirion and of religion in the Orient. Sabhati- 
cal leaves brought her opportunity for study and trevel ia 
the Near and Far East, especially in Palestine, China and 

epen. Since Dr. Hussey's yetisonent from teaching she nas 
transisted and edited Babylonian tablets of the soe Univer- 
sity collection which are to be published with the title, 
Akkadian Relisious Texts, as Volurte XII of the Yale “Oriental 
Series, Texts. 

She served the Anerican of Oriental Researcn 
in more than one capacity: 8s Field Secretary from 1921 to 
193, and as Annual Werenwes at the school in Jerusalem in 
1931-32 — the first woman to receive this apnointment. 

Born into the Quaker heritesze, Mary Hussey always re- 
mained loval to the Society of ?riends. In 1936 she was 
professor at Pendie Hill, a {uaizer center for religious and 
social studies. Tn the years after retirement she maintained 
an active interest in the vork of the American Friends Ser- 
vice Cornmittee. ‘Miss Zussey died on June 20, 1952, ia 
Andover, Messachusetts, where she had cone from her home in 
ceuth Hadley to attend the Yearly Meetins of the New England 
Society of 


EDVAXD R. BAXTLETT. For more than forty yeers Dr. Fd- 
ward Randolpyh Bartlett devoted himself to Christien education 
as a minister of the “ethnodist Church. 

Born tn Iowa in November, 1539, he received his ecadenic 
trainins at Iowe “'esleyan Collere, Boston University School 
of Theology and Northwestern University. His Doctor of Phil- 
osovhy desree was received from Northwestern in 1933, and 
Iowa “iesleyan honored him with the degree Doctor of Divinity. 
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He was admitted to the Iowa Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1911 and ordained to the full ministry of 
that denomination in 1913. After serving churches in Iowa 
and Massachusetts, he returned to Topeka, Kansas, as exec- 
utive secretary of Christian Education. From then until 
his death he was actively at work in the field of education. 
In Minnesota and in Detroit he served as Superintendent of 
Religious Education. In 1923 he joined the staff of DePauw 
University where he was teacher of Old Testament and of Re- 
ligious Education. From 191 to 1947 he occupied the Dean- 
ship of DePauw University. In 197 he became President of 
the Iliff School of Theology, Denver, where he served until 
his death April 15, 1952. Under his skillful administration 
the Iliff School of Theology more than doubled its student 
body, erected a magnificent apartment building and dormitory 
and increased considerably the School's endowment funds. 

Edward Bartlett was a member of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis from 1933, ‘and a member of many 
other learned societies. He brought his Seminary into corp- 
orate membership in the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search. He was known throughout the nation as an educator. 
His writings and teachings have led a long procession of 
men into the Christian ministry and into higher education. 
Many of his former students are now members of this Society. 
The far reaching program of the General Conference of his ~ 
Church in 1952 for the training of Christian ministers, 
though enacted after his death, was due in part to the 
arduous labors of Dr. Bartlett who served as secretary of > 
the Association of Methodist Theological Schools. Active in 
the International Council of Religious Education, he held 
many local and national offices. He was actively interested 
in movements looking toward an ecumenical church and gave 
himself without reserve to such movements. Throughout his 
life he remained loyal to his first love, Biblical research, 
and was never happier than when able, amid heavy administra- 
tive tasks, to counsel with some aspiring doctoral candidate 
and to share with him the joy of gaining new insights. His 
work goes forward in his students. 


LINDSAY BARTHOLOMEW LONGACRE died in New York City Sept- 
ember 16, 1952 at the age of 82. His training for theologi- 
cal teaching was at Drew Seminary, at the University of Jena, 
and at New York University, where he received the Ph.D. in 
1908. His thesis dealt with Elijah and Elisha. Three of 
his later publications also dealt with phases of the prophe- 
tic movement. A more inclusive work, representative of his 
mature ideas in not too technical form, is the Southwestern 
University Lectures, The Old Testament: Its Form and Purpose, 
published in 195. From I9JIO until 1942 when he retired he 
was Professor of 0.T. at the Iliff School of Theology in 
Denver, Colorado. Though he never held office in this Society 
or published papers in its Journal he was an earnest and 
interested member since 190. Not half a dozen members re- 
main of so long standing. He represented at its best the 
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type of person upon whom the strength of Biblicel learning 
in America depends. To his capacity to influence and in- 
spire his students he added anong other qualities a notable 
ability and understanding in the field of music and the 
charm of personal character. 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The chief duty of the Secretary between annual meetings 
is the keeping of the membershiv list. The Society during 
the past year has lost by death 5 members; 6 have resigned 
or have been dropned; 7 have been re-instated. Of new mem- 
bers nominated during the year 17 have already paid dues. 
This sives the Society (as of December 20, 1982) 19 honor- 
ary members, and an active paid membership of 1093; total 
membershin 1112. In addition, largely through the efforts 
of the Cormittee on Membership (Professor Muilenburg, Chair- 
man) 116 new members have been nominated. 

The arrangements for the annual meeting are also largely 
the task of the Secretary. The programs were mailed Decem- 
ber 5th, but the delay in delivery this year, which incon- 
venienced many members, led to the decision of the Council 
that next year first class mail should be used for both no- 
tices. The same delay in the United States mail was. respons- 
ible for certain difficulties in dealing with the abstracts 
for papers and with room assignments. So long.as the annual 
meeting is held at the end of December, delay is unavoidable. 

Mr. Dyer and Mrs. McKenzie have made great efforts to 
give us comfortable accommodation this year, but some con- 
fusion is inevitable until Union acquires another dormitory. 

A more pleasant duty of the Secretary is attendance at 
the meeting to which the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties invites all secretaries of the constituent Societies. 
This is held in January and sives opportunity for comparison 
of procedures and problems. Of interest to members who in- 
tend to travel is the recommendation of the State Department 
that letters of accreditstion from the Society should be 
secured. The Secretary will be glad to provide such accred- 
itation. 

In conclusion, the Secretary wishes to express her . 
thanks to the Treasurer, Professor Gard, and to Dr. Jacobs 
for their help and cooperation. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Louise Pettibone Smith, Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
CREDITS 


Balance from 1951 1,122.20 
Dues end arrears 5,211.68 
Reprints and hack issues 51.70 
Sale of monocranphs 572.92 
Interest 28.75 
Subserintions 1,676.22 
Sale of mailing list 1.0.00 
Duke Univ., subsidy for 

Monorraph Vol. VII oie 00 
Inter. ".T. MSS Project 1293. 6h. 
Anonymous donors 50 
Credit First Nat. Bank of Princeton 

for bal. not used in purchase of : 

Beuron microfilms for J.T. Project 

21,6),7.78 

DEBITS 


Printing and mailing JBL 

Monograph, Vol. VII, typing 
and lithoprint 

Monograph, Vol. VIII, 
lithoprinting 

Monograph royalties 

Mono. ed. expenses, including 
insurance on monographs 
Secretary's expenses 

Editor's expenses 

Treasurer's expenses 
Sectional meetings 

Southern Humanities Council 
Inter. N.T. MSS Project 

Replacement checks to Yale 
University Press 

A.E. Richardson, service rendered 

Refund on order out of print 
Credit to Southern Meth. Univ. 
for 8 lono. Vol. IV 

Service charges 


Balance, December 22, 1952 


Distribution of balance: 
Inter. 1.T. NSS Project 
Monograph Publication Fund 
Working balance 


6,382.38 
360.58 


-00 
25.00 
1.60 


12.00 


1,110.42 
21,6).7.78 


2 30 
83.85 
1,681.27 
4,110.42 


| 
39:3 

1 

10.00 

| 
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First National Bank of Princetoa, 
balance as per statement 12/23/52 
Less vouchers: 
£75 1.50 
#73 12.00 


£79 265 
gi 


Total assets: 
Dec. 22, 1952 110.42 
3500 Treas. 2 7/8 
60) Bonds 1,020.00 


5,130.42 


Resvectfully submitted, 
Donald H. Gard, Treasurer 


Audited and found correct 
December 29, 1952 


Bruce M. Hetzser 
Mary E. Andrews 


REPORT OF Tilk EDITOR 


To new publishins problems have arisen in tne course of 
the year and we seem to have stabilized our position some- 
what in the perennial battle to keep within our publisning 
budget and to deal fairly with the plethora of publishable 
MSS which comes to the editor's desk. Volume LXXI contains 
12 articles dealins with subjects in the N.T. field and 13 
in the 0.T. field; in the hook-review section we have pub- 
lished reviews or brief notices of 42 hooks dealing with 
the N.T. and related subjects and 160 dealing with the 0.T. 
Two additional volumes have appesred in the a ig Series: 
Volume VII, Torah in the Messianic Ace and for the Age to 
Come, by ", . Davies; and Volume VIII, Tne Exegetical Method 
of the Greek “treaslator of the Book of Job, dy the treasurer 
of our Society, Donald i. Gard. 

Once asain I wish to thank all the members of the edi- 
torial hoard for their essistance in the arduous, and not 
always rewardins, tesk of readins SS. The associate edi- 
tors also deserve the thanks of the editor and the Society 
for their work on the monofraph series and book reviews, 
hoth tasks involving much correspondence, ingenuity, drud- 
sery and patience—especi elly with the editor! Professors 
Nareus and May have resigned their positions, effective at 
this meeting. It will shortly be possible to announce the 
nanes of their successors in the inportant work of managing 
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the monograph series and the 0.T. book reviews, but I regret 
the necessity of doing so and should be happy to continue 
indefinitely with the staff which has worked together over 
the past three years and with which I have had such pleasant 
personal relationships. Finally, tne Society needs to be 
reminded each year of the debt of gratitude it owes to Hr. 
Maurice Jacobs, our publisher. The optimistic note with re- 
gard to the budget struck in the first sentence of this re- 
port would not have been possible without his visilance, 
efficiency and, I believe, personal sacrifice. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Robert C. Dentan, Editor 


REPORT OF DELEGATE TO THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The American Council of Learned Societies held its 
Annual Meeting at Rye, N.Y. on January 23 and 2), 1952, with 
your Society's delegate in attendance. A total of thirty- 
three voting menbers of the Corporation were present, in 
addition to seven ruests and seven secretaries of Constitu- 
ent Socicties. 

It may be of interest to state for your information 
that the Council, consistinse of twenty-four Constituent So- 
cieties, now represents through its delegates somewhat more 
than a total membership of 57,000 persons distributed among 
the various Societies with their diverse interests within 
the general area of humanistic studies. 

Of the score or more of Committees operating under the 
Council, the work of at least two may be mentioned as having 
special bearing upon our central interests and on which men- 
bers of this Society are presently serving. The Committee 
on Near Eastern Studies, of which T. Cuyler Young is chair- 
man, and Carl H. Kraeling is a member, has as its largest 
undertaking the Near Eastern Translation Program. In its 
Arabic series seven titles have been translated, eighteen 
under way; in the Turkish series, two are being edited, 
seven under way; Persian, three under way; a Modern Hebrew 
series is proposed. Three of our members are now serving on 
the Committee on History of Religions: E.C. Colwell, Arthur 
Jeffery and H.G. Russell; Nelson Glueck added, 1952. Members 
who have edited works under supervision of this Committee, 
mostly in the form of readers in the literatures of various 
Near Eastern religions are: F.C. Grant, Isaac Mendelsohn, 
Arthur Jeffery, Salo “!. Baron, Herbert G. May. 

The ACLS has become increasingly concerned over the 
fact that the competitive position of humanistic studies has 
been at a very low point in recent years. Much time was 
spent at one of the sessions of the Council in discussion of 
this subject, with special attention to the place of the 
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humanities in hisher education. A significant part of the 
discussion centered upon a draft of a statement entitled 
Tducation and National Security, issued jointly by the Ed- 
ucetioaal Plannins Sormmission and the American Souncil on 
Vaducetion. Of major concern was e chanter on "Problems of 
Militery Manpower", some of whose assumptions seemed to 
threeten the very survivel of humane studies on the academic 
scene. fmonr other sucsestions made therein was one call- 
ine Zor deferment from military service of high-standing 
students in the sciences and engineerins, and non-deferment 
of men in the humanities and social sciences. As a result. 
of the discussion a dreft critique of this chapter was 
anoroved hy the Jouncil for presentetion to the Conference 
of Orvtanization Member Representatives of the American Coun- 
ceil on Education (COMRACE for short); it was further voted 
to authorize publication and wide distribution of this cri- 
tique. This action appears to have been effective in at 
least postnonins indefinitely the publication of the pam- 
phiet. 

Another indication that humane studies have fallen upon 
lean times is the ebbing of support given to these studies 
by the large foundations, upon which the Council and the 
Societies have so largely depended in the past. These 
foundations, it was pointed out, are "withdrawing subsidies 
for publication, one of them has dropped support of the 
humanities altocether, and another has limited its bounty 
to 'studies of the relatively recent past.'" In addition, 
one foundation has already made to the Council a terminal 
mrant for general support, while another has reduced by one 
half its sunport for administration, planning and fellowships 
in the humanities. All this at a time when the Board of 
irectors has been seeking to broaden the base of the Coun- 
cilts financial supvort and the development of new areas 
for humane studies. Happily some success has been achieved 
in securins aid from a number of smaller foundations and 
other sources for specific and limited projects, yet barely 
enough to maintain very much more than a status quo in the 
Souncil's activities. It is hoped that the larger founda- 
tions may soon be led to review their programs and see the 
wisdom of returning to the sunport of the humanities and the 
ACLE. Meanwhile it behooves us to recognize the interdepend- 
ence of the Council and the Constituent Societies and to 
hold up the hands of the Council with our continued moral 
and financial support. 

At the next Annual Meeting of the Council, in January 
1953, a day will be added to permit more joint sessions and 
consultations between the delegates, the secretaries and 
the Board of Directors. 


Respectfully submitted, 


John W. Flight 
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REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE ON THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


A reporter on the activities of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research must cover three widely separated 
fronts: the Jerusalem School, the activities known by the 
name of “the Baghdad School", and the various centers of 
publication and administration here at home. 

The most conspicuous center of activity during the 
past year has been the School in Jerusalem, which has been 
under the able direction of Professor ‘jilliam Il. Reed, and 
from which two major archaeological operations have been 
carried out. The first was a joint enterprise at an aa- 
cient objective, the perplexing mound of Tell es-Sultan near 
modern Jericho. Professor A. Henry Detweiler, chairman of 
the Jerusalem School Committee, first saw early in 1951 the 
possible advantage both to science and to our School in our 
joining forces with the British School of Archaeology, under 
the direction of Miss Kathleen M. Kenyon, to whom had been 
entrusted the important unpublished records of John Gar- 
stang's expeditions there from 1930 to 1936. 

This year, excavations began at Tell es-Sultan under 
the leadership of Miss Kenyon, with the assistance of Dr. 
A.D. Tushingham, annual professor of the Jerusalem School, 
and with other members of the School on the staff of the 
expedition. Although preliminary reports of the campaign 
have been published by Miss “cn, in —_ Palestine Explora- 
tion Quarterly, May-October, 1952, pp. 62-82, and by Dr. 
Tushingham in the Bulletin, October 1952, pp. 5-16, it may 
be of interest to surmarize the results, which have been 
of considerable scientific value as a base not only for 
interpreting the earlier work there, but for future excava- 
tion as well. 

The excavators at Jericho made use of the winter months 
of January, February and March, when work in most parts of 
Palestine is impossible. The principal aims were three: 
first, to obtain additional evidence for the date of the 
fall of the latest Bronze Age city; second, to explore 
further the neolithic remains discovered by Garstang; and 
third, to excavate the rich tombs in the vicinity. While 
little was achieved in clarifying the problems of the Late 
Bronze Age—the areas chosen for digging exhibited a com- 
plete gap for that period—there were important by-products 
from this search which more than compensated for the disap- 
pointment of finding no remains from the period of the 
greatest popular interest at Jericho. The Early Bronze de- 
fenses of the city were found to be represented by seven 
successive structures, and the Middle Bronze levels provid- 
ed interesting sloping ramparts, or glacis. In the second 
objective the excavators were happily successful and have 
determined for neolithic Jericho the right to be called a 
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town by finding in a pre-pottery level a city wall. The 
third objective--the digsins of graves--resulted in the 
discovery of much corroborative evidence for pottery found 
only in sherds on the mound and in finding many unique ob- 
ects. 
The Jerusalem School has maintained its interest in 
the exploration of the Dead Sea area. Professor Reed joined 
with Pere de Vaux in the exploration of forty caves, a pro- 
ject of which the most spectecular discovery was that of 
two tightly rolled strips of bronze or copper containing 
many lines of ‘Hebrew letters. In the spring of. this year 
the scene of operation was moved to Dhiban, where further 
work was done on this site, which is so important for the 
stratisrephy of Transjordan. Preliminary reports of this 
work are expected to appear shortly. 

The Baghdad School, under the direction of Professor 
A. Goetze, has had as its annual professor for 1951-1952 
Dr. Francis R. Steele, who perticipated in the very success- 
ful season at Nippur. Dr. Alexander Heidel, the appointee 
of the School as annual professor for 1952-1953, has been 
forced to leave Baghdad because of political disturbances 
there. 

The widely separated American front, over which the 
activities of the American Schools are spread, has been 
eminently successful, particularly in publication. The 
Journal of Cuneiform Studies, under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor A. Goetze, having now reached the maturity of letter- 
press, continues to fulfill a useful function. Professor 
%.F. Albright has continued that familiar landmark of the 
Schools, the Bulletin, and has published a volume of Sup- 
plementary Studies, Solomon A. Birnbaum's The Qumran (Dead 
Sea) Scrolls and Palaeography. Professors G-E. wr ght and 
Frank I. Cross, Jr. have continued to edit the Biblical 
Archaeolosist. In touch with the many activities of the 
Schools in Chicago, New Haven, and in the field, Dr. Carl 
Hi. Kraeling has supervised the entire line of operations. 
Four new institutional members have been added to the cor- 
poration of the Schools during the last year. . 

The present year, 1952-53, holds much promise. Dr. A. 
D. Tushingham, director of the Jerusalem School, is planning 
further work at Jericho and at Dhiban, where he will be 
assisted by the two fellows, Mr. Gus van Beek and Mr. H. 
Neil Richardson. A fellowship for work in Israel has been 
established and is to be filled next year by a fellow who 
will work with the Department of Antiquities of the State 
of Israel. From these able representatives in the field 
as well es from the staff of editors we may expect another 
fruitful year of activity. 


Respectfully submitted, 
James B. Pritchard 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE MIDWEST SECTION 
(Est. Oct. 30, 1936) 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Midwest Section 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was held 
on April and 5, 1952, at the College of the Bible and the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky, in joint ses- 
sion with the thirty-fifth annual meeting of the Middle 
“est Branch of the American Oriental Society. Forty mem- 
bers of the SBLE attended one or more of the sessions. 

The first business session was called to order by 
President Toyozo i. Jakarai at 10:30 A.M. on April lth. 

The minutes of the previous meeting as printed in JBL 
(March 1952) were approved. The President appointed a nom- 
inating comnittee consisting of Charles Lynn Pyatt, C. Un- 
hau “olf and David C. Pellett and named Rolland E. “iolfe to 
serve with William J. lMoore on the joint Resolutions Com- 
mittee. The business session was then adjourned. 

The following papers were presented: 


Friday Morning 


Sheldon H. Blank, Hebrew Union College: The "Nearness" of 
God and Psalm 73 

William H. Brownlee, Duke University: The Present Status 
of Opinion with Regard to the Dead Sea Scrolls 


Friday Afternoon 


The afternoon session was a planned symposium on the 
significance of myth in ancient Near Eastern religious life 
and thought. The following papers were presented: 


J. Philip Hyatt, Vanderbilt University: The Myth in the 01d 
Testanent 

George E. Mendenhall, Hamma Divinity School: The Myth in 
the Culture of Mesopotamia 


Raymond A. Bowman, University of Chicago: The Myth in the 
Culture of the Immediate Neighbors of Israel 

Floyd V. Filson, McCormick Theolorical Seminary: The Myth 
in the New Testament 


Friday Evening 


Toyozo W. Nakarai, Butler University; President, Midwest 
Section, SBLE: The Prophetic Concept of Righteousness 

Otto J. Baab, Garrett Biblical Institute; President, Middle 
West Branch, AOS: The Concept of the Divine Word in 
Selected Near Eastern Religious Texts 
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C. Umhau “olf, Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary: New 
Testament Jericho (illustrated) 


President Nekerat called the final »business session to 
order at 9:00 A.I". on April Sth. The Nominating Committee 
reported the followins nominees: for President, Merrill HM. 
Parvis, University of Chicago; for Vice-President, Julius 
Lewy, Hebrew Union College; for Secretary, Harold H. Platz, 
Bonebrake Theolosical Seminary. The nominees were elected 
by unanimous vote. 

The following report of the joint Resolutions Comittee 
was read and unanimously approved: 


“le hereby express our thanks: 

1. To the College of the Bible, the host institution, 
for providing such an acceptable place of meeting and 
such excellent facilities for our entertainment. “le 
rejoice with them in the fulfillment of their dream of 
these wonderful new buildings and wish for this insti- 
tution an increasingly useful future. 

. 2. To the University of Kentucky for providing the 
excellent place, food and service for the annual Sub- 
scription Dinner, and for the pleasant meeting place 
thereafter in the lounge of the Student Union where the 
presidential addresses were presented. 

3. Especially to C. Lynn Pyatt, Jonah W.D. Skiles, 
and Dan %. Troxel, the resident committee, for their 
care in makins all local arrangements for this meeting. 

lh. To the program committee composed of the executive 
officers of both societies. “le understand the executive 
committees met in Chicago in joint session to lay plans 
Yor this prorram and that there was much correspondence. 
Certainly the meeting here in Lexington reveals the fact 
that sound wisdom and dilisent labor have gone into the 
planning. ‘le especially recofnize our indebtedness to 
Professors Kraft and Platz, the hard-working secretaries 
of the two organizations. 

5. We are especially pleased to have Dr. T.W. Manson 
of the University of Manchester with us on this occasion 
to share with us from his wealth of Biblical knowledge, 
and we ask him to bear our greetings to the Biblical and 
Oriental scholars of England. 


Respectfully submitted by 


William J. Moore 
Rolland E. Wolfe 
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Saturday Morning 


Reymond R. Brewer, James Millikin University: The Meaning 
of “Politeusthe" in Philippians 1:27 

Hilderard Lewy, Hebrew Union Sollese: The Relative Shrono- | 
logy of Samsi-aAdad I of Assyria, Hamvi-rapi of Babylon, 
and the Kinss of Esnunna 

Julius Lewy, Hebrew Union Collese: Geographical Data Relat- | 
ing to Old Assyrian Trade Centers: (a) Ursu, (») Luhu- | 
saddia, (c) mat Sewit H 

Hillel A. Fine, iWebrew Union Collese: Two Middle-Assyrian 
Adoption Documents 

Willian J. Foore, Drake University: Creation by Naming in 
Farly Semitic Literature 

Rolland ©. “folfe, “lestern Reserve University: The River of 
Cod 


Saturday Afternoon 


T.‘/. Manson, University of Manchester, Encland: The Present | 
Position in Leben-Jesu Forschung 

Julian Morgenstern, Hebrew Union College: Jesus' Address in 
the Temple during the Festival of Dedication and its 
Aftermath (John 10-11) 


Harold Hi. Platz, Secretary 


PROCEEDINGS OF THF CANADIAN SECTION 
(Est. May 3, 1939) 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Canadian Section 
of the SBLE was held concurrently with the twentieth annual 
meetings of the Canadian Society of Biblicel Studies in Trin- 
ity Collese, Toronto, on the nineteenth and twentieth of 
May, 1952. 


Monday Evening 


This openins session began with prayer by the President 
of the Canadian Section, SBLE, Reverend Professor R.B.Y. 
Scott, who presided. Professors Beare, Ilay and Macpherson 
were appointed as nominating committee. It was moved by 
Professor “linnett, seconded by Professor Andrews, that the 
incoming executive be directed to accept the offer, extended | 
to the Society by Professor S.M. Gilmour, to hold its fif- } 
teenth annual meeting at Queen's University, Kingston, On- d 
tario. Carried. Following announcements regarding the 
travel pool and the program for Tuesday, the annual presi- 
dential address was delivered by the president of the Canadian 
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Society of Biblical Studies, Professor David Hay, under the 
title: "Iiracles: A Theolorical Discussion". Upon adjourn- 
ment, refreshments were served by the College. 


Tuesday Morning 


This session, with an attendance of twenty-four, was 
presided over by the president of the Canadian Society of 
Biblical Studies, Professor Hay. 

On the report of the nominating committee, presented by 
Professor RBesre, the following were elected to office, on 
the motion of Professor Beare, seconded by Professor Scott: 


Honorary President Principal H.A. Kent 

President Professor R.J. “Williams 

Secretary-Treasurer Professor John Macpherson 

Executive Committee Reverend Dr. G.H. Johnson, Pro- 
fessor S.M. Gilmour, Professor 
N.H. Parker 


It wes moved by Professor Scott, seconded by Professor 
Parker, thet the date of the fifteenth annual meeting be 
Vay 21 and 22, 1953. Carried. 

It was moved by Professor Scott, seconded by Professor 
Barnett, that the SBLE be invited, through Professor S.M. 
Gilmour, an Associate in Council, to hold its next annual 
meeting outside of New York (December 1953) on the campus. 


of the University of Toronto. Carried. 
The following paners were presented and discussed: 


R.B.Y¥. Scott, United Theological College: The Emergence in 
Israel of the Sacred Book 

W.E. Staples, University of Toronto: Semitic Literary Forms 
in Relation to the Book of Amos 

J... Wevers, University of Toronto: Manasseh's Exile: A 
Reconstruction 


The Society adjourned for luncheon in Trinity College 
at 12:30 P.M. 


Tuesday Afternoon 


The Society reconvened at 2:00 P.M. under the chairman- 
ship of Professor R.B.Y. Scott, with twenty-five present. 

It was moved by Professor Meek, seconded by Professor 
“innett, that an expression of gratitude for the hospitality 
enjoyed by the Society, together with an expression of con- 
gratulation on the attainment of Trinity's Centenary, be 
conveyed to the Provost and Corporation of Trinity College. 
Carried with applause. 

The following seven papers were then presented and 
discussed: 
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G.B. Caird: A Note on II Corinthians 3:18 

F.V. “Yinnett, University of Toronto: The Divine Names in 
the Jacob cycle 

R.J. Williams, University of Ontario: The Mediator in the 
of Job 

N.H. Parker, McMaster University: Some Observations on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls: The Text of Isaiah 

R.B.Y. Scott, United Theolosical Collese: Pere de Vaux's 
Statement Regarding Excavations at ihirbet Qumran, Pub- 
lished in the Manchester Guardian 

T.J. Meek, University of Toronto: A Published Report on 
Some New Tablets from Ras Shamra 

S.M. Gilmour, Queen's Theological College: An Explanation 
of the Omission by Luke of John's Martyrdom in Acts 
l2:2 


The session adjourned at about l:h5 P.M. 


Tuesday Evening 


i This session was under the chairmanship of Professor 
av; and was open to the clergymen of the district, who had 
been invited by postcard. Some seventy-five members and 
visitors were in attendance. 

Professor Beare introduced Professor Manson, of 
Manchester University, who then delivered e lecture on 
"Realized Eschatology and the Messianic Secret". The dis- 
tineuished lecturer, an honorary member of the SBLE, was 
then formally thanked by Professor Caird on behalf of the 
Society. After the transaction of some matters of business 
relating to the affairs of the Canadian Society of Biblical 


Studies, this concluding session was adjourned at about 10:00 
P.M. 


There are at present thirty-seven members of the Cana- 
dian Section, of whom twenty were present at one or more 
sessions of the fourteenth annual meeting. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PACIFIC COAST SECTION 


(Est. Jan 23, 191) 


No report. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION 
(Est. April 2, 198) 


The fifth annual meeting of the Southern Section of 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was held in 
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Atlanta, Georgia, on the campus of Imory University, March 
2).-25, 1952, using the facilities of the Educetion Building 
of Glenn Memorial Church. 

It was a joint session with the fourth annual gathering 
of the Southern Section of the NABI. The latter progran 
occupied the first day's schedule, and in the evening a 
joint meeting with the ASOR was held, at which 7.7. Stine- 
sprinre of Duke University presided. An illustrated lecture 
was siven by ".H. Morton of the Southern %antist Theological 
Seminary who had been a fellow of the American Schools in 
Jerusalem the preceding year. His address was entitled, 
"Caravan Trails and Kines' Houses in Transjordan", and it 
was well received by a large audience of members of the So- 
cieties and visitors. 

On the morning of the 25th, the Society was called to 
order at 9:00 by the President, Samual Sandmel of Vanderbilt 
School of Religion. The minutes of last year's meeting had 
already been printed in the Journal and so were approved 
without further reading. The Vice-President of Emory Uni- 
versity, J. Gordon Stipe, was presented to the Society and 
made a brief address of welcome to the visitors. 

A nomineting committee was announced, composed of P.L. 
Garber, R.M. Grant and W.F. Stinespring, with instructions 
to report back at the afternoon business session. A reso- 
lutions committee was also named, composed of F.R. Crown- 
field and H.D. Johnson, which was the same committee appoint- 
ed by the NABI. The papers on the prepered program for the 
morning were then read and each one provoked more or less 
interesting discussion. They were as follows: 


Samuel Sandmel, Vanderbilt School of Religion, the Presi- 
dential Address: The Scholar, Scholarship and the 
Layman 

Lionel A. “histon, Catawba College: The Visions of Amos 

Cc. Fverett Tilson, Nashville, Tenn.: False Prophets in the 
Old Testament 

Francis Christie, Birmingham-Southern College: Correlating 
Literary Analysis and Archaeological Data, I Kings 1-11 

J. Philip Hyatt, Vanderbilt School of Religion: The God of 
Love in the Old Testament 

David G. Bradley, Duke University: The Theological Meening 
of the Conflict Stories ‘ 


Luncheon was served in the same building by the faci- 
lities of the University cafeteria and the afternoon session 
convened at 2:00 for various items of business. The reso- 
lutions committee made its report, which was unanimously 
adopted, and the nominating committee reported as follows: 


President, Boone M. Bowen, Emory University 
Vice-President, Frederic R. Crownfield, Guilford College 
Secretary, Charles F. Nesbitt, ‘offord College 
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This group was dulv elected. The time and place of 
next year's meetins were matters of discussion but it was 
agreed to leave them to the discretion of the new officers 
of the Section, in conjunction with the same froup from 
the NABI. Again, Emory University offered her facilities 
to these groups as often as they wished, and sentiment was 
strons to return there because of the central location of ' 
Atlanta for the southeastern area and the excellent equip~ | 
ment and warm hospitality of the University. The afternoon 
papers were as follows: 


R. Lansing Hicks, University of the South: Jesus and His 
Church 

S. Vernon McCasland, University of Virginia: Paul's Con- 
cept of the Son of God 

Frederic R. Crownfield, Guilford College: Paul, the Phari- 
see, A Note on Acts 23: 

Abraham Brachman, Fort Worth, Texas: A Talmudic Polemic on 
the Law 

Kenneth “. Clark, Duke University: The Twentieth Ceatury 
New Testament 

Hazel E. Foster, Morehouse College: The Apostle Thomas and 
Christianity in India 


These pavers also provoked warm end interesting dis- 
cussion. The values of membership in the Society were 
stressed several times during the day, and it was observed 
that both interest end membership were gfrowing in the South. 
It was felt by most of those present that this was probably 
our most stimulating session and perhaps the best attended. 
A total of about seventy-five persons registered for all 
sessions. 


The Secretary received and forwarded to the Secretary 
of the National Society the report on the Fifth Annual 
Meeting, of the Southern Humanities Coaference submitted by 
Professor McCasland, the delegate of the Southern Section 
to the Conference. The report has been filed. 


Charles F. Nesbitt, Secretary 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
(Est. Jan. 25, 1950) 


A joint meeting of the New England Section and the 
Greater Boston Biblical Club was held November 22nd at 2:30 
P.M. at Andover-Newton Theological School. Henry J. Cadbury, 
President of the Section, presided. The general subject 
was "First Impressions of the RSV Old Testament." Three 
papers were presented: 
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“alter J. Harrelson, Andover-Newton Theological School: 
Genesis 


Robert H. Pfeiffer, Harvard Divinity School and Boston Uni- 
versity: Samuel 
Charles lL. Tavlor, Episcopal Theological School: Psalms 


A seneral discussion followed. 

About forty members attended. 

Carl E. Purinton and Lucetta Mowry were asked to serve 
as a nominating committee to report at the spring meeting. 


gonn H. Scamnon, Secretary-Treasurer, is spending his 
sabbatical in Beirut. 


Russell C. Tuck, Secretary, pro tem 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The list of new members elected at the De- 


cember meeting will be printed in the June 
issue of the Journal. 


* 
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MEN AGAINST GOD 
The Promethean Element in Biblical Prayer* 


SHELDON H. BLANK 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE-JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION, CINCINNATI 


EN who pray figure prominently in Hebrew Scriptures and Jewish 

tradition. But these men do not all pray alike. Some of them 
pray in a mood of submissive penitence — this is the commoner, the 
approved way. Others, strange though it sounds, stand up to God in 
prayer and demand their due. In distress and danger, they defend 
their rights, the rights of men, against the encroachments of an arbitrary 
or tyrannical God. We may call these others “Promethean.” In the 
modern romanticized sense of the term, these men and the spirit of their 
prayer are Promethean. 

Also, these men and the spirit of their prayer do not agree with the 
prevalent mood of Protestant theology and its doctrine of man. Never- 
theless, or for that very reason, these men and their spirit may have 
some meaning for our times. 

This study is a descriptive review of such Old Testament material 
as may be termed ‘‘Promethean.” 

The sources for this study are of two kinds. First, there are the 
narratives — the tales of colorful personalities who figure in the Bible 
story and play the Promethean role. And secondly, there are the 
Promethean prayers, the motifs of which form the subject proper of 
this study. The characters boldly drawn illuminate the manuscript on 
which the words of prayer are written. 

Not all of the biblical personages, real or mythical, who challenge 
divine authority, illustrate our theme. ‘The infernal serpent” and “all 
his host of rebel angels” (the Lucifers of the Bible) who rivalled or 
sought to supplant God or to share his prerogatives — these form a 
separate category. 

The Promethean personalities do not, for example, include that 
mythical figure ‘‘Helal, son of the morning” nor his fellow who “walked 


* The Presidential Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis on December 29, 1952, at the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. 
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up and down in the midst of the stones of fire’ in the “mountain 
of God’ nor yet those ‘‘sons of God” whose forbidden commerce with 
“daughters of men”’ failed to lift the veil of man’s mortality, instead of 
which they themselves were doomed to “die like men.’’3 

Nor do they include those paler shadows of the stars, the men who 
questioned God’s primacy and sought to frustrate his decrees, not “‘our 
grand parents’’ who, had they only eaten of the right tree, might have 
compelled God to share his immortality, not the ill-fated builders of 
the “tower,” not, in later generations, that boastful axe the stout- 
hearted king of Assyria,‘ nor his successor the king of Babylon who 
made the earth tremble and kingdoms quake,’ nor yet the “virgin 
daughter of Babylon” who said in her heart ‘‘I am and there is none 
else,”© and not the prince of Tyre, proud because of his beauty, who 
said “I am a god.’” Fascinating though they are themselves, these 
are not the Promethean figures associated with biblical prayer. 

It is not, indeed, among the rebels that we find them, but among 
the faithful. They hold fast to God even while they question his decrees. 
Though they defy, they do not deny him. 

It is seldom, too, that we find them in physical contest with God. 
Isolated are the obscure narratives of Jacob who struggled through a 
dark night with God and prevailed, and Moses the “bridegroom of 
blood,” whom also God proved at Massah, with whom God strove at 
the waters of Meribah.*® 

But we do find them among the numerous accounts of men wrestling 
with God in prayer; it is these which illustrate our theme. 

Two biblical passages list persons apparently credited with more 
than ordinary influence, persons whose prayers God cannot lightly 
ignore. In the one,? speaking to Jeremiah, God denies that either 
Moses or Samuel, much less the prophet himself, could sway him now 
towards the faithless nation and, in the other,” similarly, God reveals 
to Ezekiel his intransigeance: In a time of retributive calamity, Noah, 
Daniel and Job would intercede with him in vain; though for their own 
righteousness the three might themselves escape, they could not rescue 
any others. But both passages imply that if the prayers of any mortals 
could avail, it would be the prayers of these named heroes of virtue: 
Moses, Samuel, Jeremiah, Noah, Daniel and Job. 


2 Ezek 28 11-19. 

3 Gen 621.; cf. Isa 257 £., Ps 82 7. 

4 Isa 10 12, 15; cf. 37 23-25. 

SIsa 144, 16. 6 Isa 471, 7, 10. 
7 Ezek 28 2, 17. 

8 Deut 33 8. 

9 Jer 151, cf. 1411. 

10 Ezek 14 12 ff. 
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Properly the name of Moses leads all the rest; for he more often 
than others and more successfully takes issue with God. When, after 
they had made the golden calf, God decided to destroy the stiff-necked 
people, Moses produced two reasons why he should not do so. And, 
whether because of the cogency of his argument or because it was Moses 
who presented it, God acceded to his request." And when the people, 
alarmed at the majority opinion of the spies, determined to return to 
Egypt and God lost patience, again it was Moses who intervened and 
again “‘the Lord said: qra7> *nnbo, ‘I have pardoned according to 
your word.’ ”? 

Probably it was the record of these incidents which, in later cen- 
turies, created the rabbinic legends of a Promethean Moses. Two such 
legends refer, in fact, to the scene at Sinai: 

An authority in the Babylonian Talmud comments on the somewhat 
remarkable words spoken by God to Moses in Exodus 32: ‘‘Now there- 
fore let me alone.’’ This teacher exclaims: ‘‘Were it not written in the 
Bible, it could not have been said. Moses held on to God as a man his 
friend by the garment and said, ‘Lord of the world, I will not let you 
go until you forgive and pardon them.’ ’’3 

And an aggada in the Palestinian Talmud, less restrained than the 
Bible, permits Moses on this occasion in fact to prevail over God in 
physical contest. When God was about to hand the two tablets of stone 
to Moses, God still grasping them above and Moses below, the people 
sinned with the golden calf and God resolved to withhold the gift. 
Indeed, the precious ten commandments would never have come into 
man’s possession had not Moses then, at the last moment, with sheer 
physical strength, wrested the tablets from the hands of God. 

The reference to Samuel as an intercessor comparable to Moses may 
be related to the passage in the first book of Samuel where his per- 
suasiveness is concisely noted: way aya Sow pym “And 
Samuel cried unto the Lord for Israel and the Lord answered him.” 
In its present form, this narrative makes him responsible for a military 
victory; but originally Samuel may here have prayed successfully for 
rain — here as in the 12th chapter where there can be no doubt of it. 
There Samuel calls for rain and it falls on that same day."® 

A latter-day Samuel went by the name of “‘Onias the circle drawer.” 
According to a familiar tradition, he received his byname as a result of 


™ Exod 32 9-14; cf. Deut 9 25-28; Ps 106 23. 

7% Num 1411-20. Cf., also, Exod 522 f. and Num 11 11-15 where Moses is quite out 
of patience with God. 

3 TB Berakot 32a.— Here and often (see below) rabbinic fantasy sharpens the 
point of the biblical phrase. 

4 TP Ta‘anit IV.8, 68c. 13 | Sam 7 5-10. 

%6 T Sam 12 16-18. 
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an heroic deed. By means of prayer he ended a drought of two years’ 
standing, but only because, in the course of his prayer, he drew a circle 
in the dust around him and vowed not to step outside until God gave 
the needed rain. Nor was he satisfied with drizzle or with cloudburst; 
he stood his ground until he got a rain of suitable proportions.”7 Simeon 
ben Shetah was the rabbinic authority in the time of Onias, the first 
pre-Christian century. According to the Mishnah, Simeon was dis- 
pleased at the manner and tone of his prayer. He said were this not 
Onias, he would in fact excommunicate him. But what can Simeon do? 
Onias speaks petulantly to God and God does his bidding, even as a 
father whose son speaks so."® 

At the time of the drought to which Jeremiah’s list pertains, however, 
so great was the offense that neither a Moses nor a Samuel would have 
done any good. Nor yet a Jeremiah. The prophet Jeremiah, too, 
deserves his place among these bolder spirits; repeatedly in times of 
trouble he prayed for the people’? and repeatedly God denied him this 
high privilege.” 

If we ask why — Why was Jeremiah forbidden to pray? Could 
God not merely turn a deaf ear to his prayers? — we may be left with 
the surmise that God did indeed find it hard to wave aside his prayers 
and the prayers of men like him. And if we ask further why this is so, 
why God cannot simply refuse their petitions, we are reminded of 
Abraham of whom it is said: mptx 1b navn ‘ma porm, “he believed in 
the Lord and he accounted it to him for righteousness,’’* even as it is 
said of Moses that he found favor in God’s eyes? — and of Noah. 

Noah heads Ezekiel’s list of potential mediators. If, at such a time, 
any mortal could persuade God to spare his fellows, Ezekiel implies, it 
would be such a one as Noah. Of him it is said: ‘‘Noah had found favor 
in the eyes of the Lord’’; and it is also said: ‘‘Noah in his generations 
was a righteous man and blameless.’’4 

Along with Noah, Ezekiel names Daniel and Job. But, since the 
biblical books which celebrate these two heroes of the spirit are most 
certainly later than Ezekiel’s reference and are, therefore, no sure guide 
to his meaning, all we may confidently say about Daniel and Job is 
that already in Ezekiel’s day (if not before) ,?5 they enjoyed a reputation 


11 Mishnah Ta‘anit 111.8. 

%8 Loc. cit.; cf. Judith 8 31. 

19 Jer 42 4; 18 20; 15 11; cf. 32 16. 20 Jer 7 16; 11 14; 14.11. 

21 Gen 156; cf. Neh 9 8; Ps 105 42 and Ps 106308. 

2 Exod 3317. 

23 Gen 6 8. 

24 Gen 6 9. 

2s Cf. the Daniel who figures in the Ugaritic ‘Tale of Aqhat” V 4-8, etc. to be found 
in translation in Pritchard, Ancient Near Eastern Texts, Princeton, 1950, p. 149 ff. 
Before he became the hero of the biblical book, Job, too may have been celebrated in 
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like that of Noah, whose virtue had set a limit to God’s freedom and 
prevented the extinction of mankind. 

Noah became the pattern for other later heroes, too — those who 
on the “last day” will survive the cosmic catastrophe, those in the 
Isaiah apocalypse instructed, like Noah, to enter their chambers. to 
close the doors behind them, and to hide “until the indignation be 
overpast.””?6 

Although the intimacy between God and Israel prevented the devel- 
opment in Old Testament times of the idea of intermediaries between 
them, the author of Isaiah 63 toys with the idea even while rejecting it: 
‘“*... Abraham knows us not,” he lets the people say, 


“And Israel does not acknowledge us; 
You, O Lord, are our Father, 
Our Redeemer from everlasting is your name.’’27 


Nevertheless Abraham ranks with Moses and with Noah among 
the biblical personages whose persuasive powers God had to acknowledge. 
Abraham would surely have snatched Sodom from destruction if only 
those few — ten, even — had been worthy of his prayer.” 

The mention of two later personalities, one almost modern, concludes 
the first part of this study: 

Day after day, day after day, in sackcloth and ashes, a legend 


relates, Rabbi Eleazar of Modi‘im prayed aloud: “‘O Master of the 
World, let not this be the day on which you enter into judgment with 
your people’”’; and so compelling was his prayer that the Romans could 
not conquer Bethar, last stronghold of Bar Kokeba, until a means was 
found to silence this pious man. Ironically, it was Bar Kokeba himself 
who caused the death of his protector, and then Bethar fell. This was 
in the second Christian century.” 

In 18th century Volhynia there lived a hassidic rabbi, Levi Isaac 
of Berditshev, whose prayer out of the depths has become a Yiddish 
classic. He addresses God familiarly in this prayer and some might 
think that he makes impudent demands. He says, in part: 

“Good morning to you, Lord of the world! 
I, Levi Isaac, son of Sarah of Berditshev, am come to you in a legal matter 


concerning your people Israel. 
What do you want of Israel? 


tradition as one who possessed intercessory powers (cf. Job 42 8 ff.). Job and Prometheus 
are frequently compared; see E. Bussler, Hiob und Prometheus, zwet Vorkémpfer der 
gottlichen Gerechtigkeit, Hamburg, 1897; W. A. Irwin, “Job and Prometheus,” Journal 
of Religion, XXX (1950) pp. 90-108; H. G. May, ‘Prometheus and Job,” Anglican 
Theological Review, XXXIV (1952). 

%6 Isa 26 20. 

27 Isa 63 16; cf. 511 £.; Jer 31 15. 38 Gen 18 22 f.; cf. 20 7, 17. 

29 TP Ta‘anit IV.8, 68d. 
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It is always: Command the children of Israel! 

It is always: Speak unto the children of Israel! . . . 

I, Levi Isaac, son of Sarah of Berditshev, say: 

I shall not go hence, nor budge from my place until there be a finish 
Until there be an end of exile. . .”3 


It is reported that Rabbi Nahman (a fifth generation Amora) said: 
wow 1d°DN which Marcus Jastrow rather tamely trans- 
lates: ‘‘Boldness will carry its point even against heaven.’ 


Now, our sources afford glimpses not only of the persons who strove 
with God in prayer but also of the strife itself. And for news of the strife, 
we can turn to other persons than those who are mentioned by name — 
others in addition to Abraham, Moses, Samuel and Jeremiah. The 
Promethean figures include many an unnamed psalmist and advocate 
whose personalities are preserved only in the daring words they spoke. 
The words of these named and unnamed heroes reveal a number of 
recurrent themes, propositions with which a man armed himself when 
he approached God in unequal contest. These propositions are not the 
more common expressions of submissive piety and humble petition. 
Like the figures in the narratives, these are the compelling reasons, 
the cogent postulates, the barbed weapons in the arsenal of prayer. 

Prominent among these arguments is the appeal to God’s self-interest. 
If unwilling to act on behalf of the individual or the nation in distress, 
God is advised then to act for his own sake, for his name’s sake.33 
This is the first of the two arguments with which Moses persuades 
God not to destroy the nation worshipping the calf. ‘“‘What will people 
say?” Moses asks. “Egypt, for example. That you delivered the Isra- 
elites from bondage only to slay them in the wilderness.”’54 In the incident 
of the spies, he repeats this argument more pointedly still: ‘‘What will 
they say? That it was for want of ability to fulfill your promise that 
you slew them in the desert.’’35 

In a spirit of independence, the one who uses the argument “for 
thy name’s sake”’ renounces any claim for special treatment. ‘I am not,” 
he seems to be saying, “‘asking any favors. I merely call your attention 
to the fact that in your own interest you must act in such and such a 
manner.” 

“Arise, O God, plead thine own cause; 

Remember thy reproach all the day at the hand of base men . . .”’36 


3° The complete prayer, the ‘‘Kaddish of Levi Isaac of Berditshev,”” may be found 
in the “Jewish Reader”: In Time and Eternity, Schocken, New York, 1946, p. 94 f. 

3t TB Sanhedrin 105a. 

3 In a Dictionary of the Targumim, Talmud, etc., s. v. 8D¥1N. 

33 Jer 14.7; Ps 25 11; 79 of. and often. 

34 Exod 32 12. 

3s Num 14 151.; cf. Isa 591. 36 Ps 74 22; cf. 74 10, 18. 
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As a matter of fact, the argument “for thy name’s sake”’ is theo- 
logically respectable. It is not, as it may sound, an appeal to God’s 
vanity. It is an aspect of the larger concept of universal salvation, which 
has to wait until God’s sovereignty is universally accepted. In this 
context God is expected to be jealous for his good name with an altruistic 
jealousy.%? 

But the theme of God’s own interest is given a special twist, some- 
what less respectable, in three of the Psalms (the sixth, the thirtieth, 
and the eighty-eighth). Assuming as they do, that human adulation is 
pleasing to God, the authors of these psalms remind him, with what 
amounts to blackmail, that none but the living render him praise — and 
it is not to his interest to surrender his worshippers to death. 


“For in death there is no rememberance of thee; 
“In the nether-world who will give thee thanks?’’s* 


“What profit is there in my blood when I go down to the pit? 
Will the dust praise thee? Will it declare thy truth?’’s9 


“*... Do the shades arise and give thee thanks? 
Is thy mercy declared in the grave? 
...Are thy wonders known in the dark? 
Thy righteous deeds in the land of forgetfulness?’’s 


The second decisive argument with which Moses confronts God in 
the molten calf affair is the reminder that God himself has, so to speak, 
restricted his own freedom. Once in the past, when he chose Abraham 
and the seed of Abraham forever, God exercised his freedom —and in 
doing so limited that same freedom henceforth. His choice then became 
a commitment for the future. ‘‘Remember,’’ Moses says, ‘‘Remember 
Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, thy servants to whom thou didst swear 
by thine own self and saidst unto them: I will multiply your seed as 
the stars of heaven, and all this land that I have spoken of will I give 
unto your seed, and they shall inherit it forever.”** Again and again, as 
in this argument of Moses, men refer to God’s commitment not only 
to Israel in general but also specifically to the house of the kings of 
Judah by way of their founder, David. 

They had what amounts to a technical term for the divine commit- 
ment; they called it a ton. To designate God’s alleged commitment 


37 I Kings 8 41-43; Isa 45 6; Ps 98. 

38 Ps 66. 

39 Ps 30 10. 

4° Ps 88 11-13. 

# Exod 32 13. 

# Deut 9 5; II Kings 13 23; Jer 32 22; Mic 7 20; Neh 9 8 and often. 

4 II Sam 7 13b, 15 f.; I Chron 17 12b-14; Ps 89 29 f., 34-38; Jer 33 17, 20-21a; II Chron 
642; Isa 553. Cf. Blank, ‘The Dissident Laity in Early Judaism,” Hebrew Union 
College Annual X1X (1946), pp. 11 f., 33 ff. 
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to the patriarchs, they used this term along with the words ma 
(“‘covenant’’) and nyiaw (“‘promise’’),44 but to designate his commitment 
to the line of David, they definitely preferred the term 7pn.4* Having 
the tradition of these divine commitments, it is perhaps understandable 
if the presumed beneficiaries sought the presumed benefits. They could, 
by the way (and this is a significant aside) — they could have respect 
only for a God whose word was sure. 

At times this second argument appears disguised as a hymn. Here 
the recital of God’s former mercies is not a mere mentioning for gratitude. 
Since to the faithful it is axiomatic that God is consistent, his past 
conduct is also a warranty for the future. Having not only pledged his 
word (the ton) but also embarked upon a matching course of action, 
God is not now at liberty to depart from that course, for in him caprice 
would be intolerable. Therefore, if God has acted as, in a lament, his 
worshippers claim, the mention of past favors, so different from his 
recent inexplicable conduct, is not praise but a reproach and the hymn 
not wholly innocent.‘ 

“I remember” is the common introduction, and the recollection is 
clamorous rather than nostalgic. Remembered for the most part is the 
deliverance from Egypt with the attendant wonders and subsequent 
care,4”7 or — evidence not only of God’s good will but of his unlimited 
power as well — the epic of the world’s creation. 

How, indeed, can a friendly and powerful Lord betray his servants 
whom he has, so to speak, trained to put their trust in him? 

We should, of course, not overlook the fact that the atmosphere of 
complacency in which this argument thrives is the same as that which 
evoked the heated polemic of the eighth and seventh century prophets. 
Repeatedly subsequent centuries saw reaffirmed, as here, the notions 
those prophets opposed. 

The third argument is one which Abraham proposes, which God 
accepts as valid, and which all but saves Sodom. It is the demand that 
God remain true to his moral nature. ‘Wilt thou indeed sweep away 
the righteous with the wicked? ... Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do justice?” avy xd All biblical writers bear witness 
to this basic concept, notably, among them, Jeremiah and the author 
of Job. The ‘‘confessions’’ of Jeremiah are one persistent demand that, 
by repudiating Jeremiah’s detractors and upholding the prophet himself, 


44 Cf. the references in n. 42; also Deut 7 8f., 12; Dan 94; Isa 54 10 et al. 

48 Cf. the references in n. 43; also II Chron 1 8; Ps 18 51; Isa 16 5, et al. 

4 E.g., Ps 22 4-7; Ps 44 1-10; Ps 80 9-13; Isa 63 7-15. In each of these examples 
note the reproachful tone of the final verse. 

47 Pss 44 4; 80 9; Isa 51 9 £.; 63 12; Dan 9 15 e¢ al. 

48 Pss 74 12-17; 77 12 f.; 102 26; 143 5 e¢ al. 

49 Gen 18 25. 
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God should give evidence of his just nature.*° And what does Job require 
of God but that he be merely just?s* 

There are two courses open to the afflicted: they may confess, repent 
and seek atonement — that is the usual course; or they may regard 
themselves as victims of injustice and adopt the attitude of aggrieved 
innocence, disclaiming guilt and insisting upon a rectification of the 
wrongs they have suffered. It is the bolder spirits who take this latter 
course, the Jobs and Jeremiahs who claim that the fault is God’s, not 
theirs. 

Their disclaiming of guilt takes a variety of forms. They say: though 
our fathers sinned, we are innocent and with manifest injustice we 
suffer for their sins. These are the authors of the “sour grapes” proverb 
repudiated by Jeremiah and Ezekiel.%* In the sense that the youth is 
father to the man, one psalmist expresses a variant of this same thought 
when he pleads: ‘‘Remember not the sins of my youth.”53 Sometimes 
the denial of guilt takes the form: If we have sinned, we are indeed not 
aware of it; and what kind of a God would exact a penalty for an unre- 
cognized offense?5* And now and then it is said: God’s standards are 
simply too high. Men cannot be expected to attain perfection. ‘There 
is no man that sinneth not.’’ss 

The author of Psalm 143 betrays ambivalence: he both wants and 
does not want God to judge him. Although he appeals to the righteous- 
ness of God: 4nptxa -ny, “Answer me in thy righteousness,”5* without 
transition he continues: ‘Enter not into judgment with thy servant; 
For in thy sight shall no man living be justified.’’7 Perhaps it is un- 
tempered justice, which in the latter verse he fears, whereas the divine 
righteousness, which in the former he invokes, recognizes and discounts 
the common frailty of mortals. Let God judge, he seems to say; let 
him judge indeed, but let him not be petty, let him not be unreasonable. 

Similar is the denial — not of all guilt, but of guilt commensurate 
with the penalty. The thought is that a quantitative relationship must 
prevail between them. According to Deutero-Isaiah, even God accepts 
this principle. This is the prophet’s meaning when he says of Jerusalem: 
“She has received of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins.’ The 
penalty has been excessive and Zion may now claim reparations.* 


so Jer 1120; 121; 18 19f., etc.; cf. Blank ‘The Confessions of Jeremiah and the 
Meaning of Prayer” in Hebrew Union College Annual, XXI (1948). 

St Job 13 15, 18; 23 3 f.; 27 2, etc. 

52 Jer 31 28; Ezek 18 2. 

83 Ps 25 7. 

54 Job 13 23 

38s I Kings 8 46; cf. Job 4 17; Ps 1303. 

86 Ps 143 1. 

57 Ps 143 2; cf. 1303.. 38 Isa 40 2. 
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Zechariah agrees: the agents of God’s anger, turned loose against Israel, 
exacted a disproportionate penalty — ‘‘for I was only a little angry and 
they wrought excessive evil.’”’5? The seventy shepherds in Enoch are 
guilty of the same excess and, according to that apocalyptic parable, 
they are treated accordingly on the Judgment Day.” 

Finally, the denial of guilt may be only that and nothing more. The 
author of Psalm 44 does not mince words. He bluntly declares: 


“All this has come upon us although we did not forget you — 
Although we were not false to your covenant. 

Our heart did not turn back 

Neither did our steps decline from your path. . . 

If we had forgotten the name of our God 

Or spread forth our hands to a strange god 

Would not God search this out? 

For he knows the secrets of the heart.’ 


And boldly the author of the great lament in Isaiah 63 and 64 calls 
the people’s guilt an illusion. No fault of theirs invited this disaster; 
quite the contrary! the disaster produced the guilt — no, it produced 
only the appearance of guilt. 


“Behold you were wroth with the result that we appear guilty; 
[You were angry] and we are accounted transgressors. 
Yea, we are all become like an unclean thing 
And all our virtues like a polluted garment.’’ 


So much, then, for the compelling arguments. Not these alone but also 
the manner of the praying was counted on to insure the prayer’s effect- 
iveness. The psalmist applied to his own situation the mocking words 
which Elijah addressed to the prophets of Baal: ‘‘he is musing, or he 
is gone aside, or he is in a journey, or peradventure he sleeps and must 
be awakened”’ ;*4 and, thinking thus, the psalmist also called him ‘“‘louder”’ 
and louder, and louder still, until, in spirit, his prayer resembled the 
tempestuous clamor of the Baal prophets in the oratorio. 

The psalmist is sometimes overwhelmed by the thought, not that 
God is being unusually severe with him or his people, but that God is 
doing something much, much worse, that he is looking the other way, 
indifferent to their fate, that, in biblical terminology, he is ‘hiding his 


89 Zech 115 (though the last phrase is awkward Hebrew this seems to be the 
meaning). Cf., also, Isa 10 5-7; 47 6; 61 7. 

60 Enoch 89 f., especially 89 62, 69; 90 22, 25. 

& Ps 44 18-22, 

Tsa 63 7—64 11. 

63 Isa 64 4b-da; cf. Blank, ‘“‘ ‘And All Our Virtues’— An Interpretation of Isaiah 
64 4b-58” in JBL LXXI (1952), p. 149 #. 

64 T Kings 18 27. 
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face.” This phrase denotes various degrees of estrangement, from a 
passive forgetting or not heeding® to an active rejecting and leaving 
unprotected. When the terrifying thought arises that God is indeed 
hiding his face, at such a time unimpassioned, temperate speech gives 
way to an insistent, importunate demand bordering on panic. 

The arguments are the same, but there is an added urgency. This 
urgency is expressed in three different ways. It is expressed as an accusa- 
tion — an accusation addressed to God bluntly and directly: ““You have 
enticed me,’ have been to me like a deceitful stream.” 

Or it has the form of an impatient demand, a variant of the imper- 
ative: “Look at me!’’® or its companion “Awake! Why sleepest thou, 
O Lord?” 

This demand, “Awake! Why sleepest thou, O Lord?” is cited in 
the Talmud. In a list of the reforms of the High Priest John Hyrcanus, 
the Mishnah says: “He abolished the o-yn, the awakeners.”” And in 
the Babylonian Talmud” someone fortunately asks: ‘“‘Who were these 
awakeners?”” They were the levites, he learns, who were assigned the 
special duty, day by day, to ascend a platform and to cry aloud: 
mod any, “Awake! Why sleepest thou, O Lord? Awake! Why 
sleepest thou, O Lord?” 

And last among the forms which give expression to this unbridled 
urgency is the desperate question. The question is a variant of “How 
long, O Lord?’’?3 or ‘“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
The question “‘How much longer?” occurs apparently as a conventional 
formula in Babylonian ritual laments’ and its use in our psalm literature 
seems at times to be similarly conventional. Indeed, a liturgy adopts 
and repeats bold phrases which were no mere phrases when a crisis begot 
them. And, certainly, not every occurrence in this literature of the 
accusation, the question and the demand, is equally earnest. The psalms 
will contain the borrowed conventional phrase as well as the fresh hot 
demand. 


65 Pss 10 11; 13 2; 44 25; 22 25; 69 18; 102 3; Isa 59 2; Micah 3 4; cf. the “iron plate” 
of Ezek 4 3, et al. 

6 Pss 278; 8815; Deut 3117f.; 32 19f.; Jer 335; Ezek 39 23f.; Isa 548; 5717; 
Pss 89 47; 30 8; 104 29, e¢ al. 

67 Jer 20 7; cf. Blank ‘‘The Confessions of Jeremiah, etc.,’’ p. 344. 

68 Jer 15 18. 

69 Ps 13 4; cf. Isa 64 8; Pss 25 16, 18 f.; 59 5; 80 15; Lam 1 9, 11; 51 e¢ al. 

70 Ps 44 24; cf. Pss 35 22 £.; 59 2-6; 80 2-4; Isa 51 9, et al. 

Mishnah Sota 1X.10. 

2 TB Sota 48a. 

3 Ps 13 2£.; cf. Pss 74 10; 79 5; 89 47; 90 13; 85 6; Hab 1 2, et al. 

7% Ps 22 2; cf. Pss 10 1; 42 10; 43 2; 741; 88 15; Lam 5 20; Jer 14 8, 19, et al. 

78H. Zimmern, Babylonische Hymnen u. Gebete in Der Alte Orient VII, Leipzig, 
1905, p. 8; M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens u. Assyriens 111, Giessen, 1912, pp. 16, 
43, 109. 
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The sixty-second chapter of Isaiah is one of the finest compositions 
in the minor anthology that goes by the name of Trito-Isaiah; it is also 
the best biblical expression of this fresh urgency; and it is this striking 
chapter which suggested to me this theme. Its author is the true 
Prometheus among the psalmists. His opening words reveal his spirit: 


“For Zion’s sake I will not hold my peace, 
And for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest, 
Until her triumph go forth as brightness 
And her salvation as a torch that burneth.’’ 


We miss the whole point of the chapter if we fail to recognize the speaker 
of these lines. It is not God but the psalmist who vows to hold not his 
peace nor rest. And it is still the psalmist who is speaking in verses 6 
and 7: 


“Upon your walls, O Jerusalem 
I have stationed watchmen. 
Neither by day nor by night — 
Never shall they hold their peace. 
You remembrancers of God 
Allow yourselves no quiet (029 5x); 
Yea, and allow him no quiet (1b 
Until he establish it 
Until he make Jerusalem 
An object of praise in the earth.’’77 


As, in verse 1, the speaker denies himself peace until he sees salvation 
dawn for Jerusalem, so precisely, in verse 6, he denies his watchmen 
peace until that day. And these appointed no mw are men like him — 
men who pray, who pray urgently and ceaselessly ever the same prayer 
for the salvation of Jerusalem.” It is their business, his business and 
theirs, to remind God of his commitment to Jerusalem. Their func- 
tion as ‘‘remembrancers”’ is very like what God requires of Israel in 
Isaiah 43:79 


“Put me in remembrance; let us argue together; 
State your case that you may be justified,” 


As in that passage, so here, the oat are “‘stating their case” and stating 
it with all the power they can muster and with unwearying persistence. 


% Isa 621. 

77 Isa 62 6 f. — Note that God is referred to in the third person. 

78 Compare the Sumerian ‘“‘Lamentation over the Destruction of Ur” translated 
and annotated by S. N. Kramer in Pritchard, op. cit., p. 455 ff., especially line 80 ff. 
and note 25. — Cf., also, I Kings 8 59 and Ps 55 18. 

79 V. 26. 
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So sure of himself and the right of his cause is the author of Isaiah 62 
that he leads a protesting chorus in uninterrupted prayer designed to 
force the hand of God. 

Which is more striking, this man’s audacity, or the simple faith by 
which he knows men’s prayers disturb God’s peace? 

And with this thought we may conclude, pausing only to say one 
special word to those members of this Society whose major interest is 
the New Testament rather than the Hebrew Bible. If, in thinking of 
this presidential address, you feel the need to characterize it briefly for 
filing in your memory, may I suggest you think of it as a Jewish com- 
mentary on a saying of Jesus preserved by Luke. I refer, of course, to 
the words: 


“Ask, and it will be given to you; 
Seek, and you will find; 
Knock, and it will be opened to you.’ 


80 Luke 11 9. 
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A ROYAL SONG OF THANKSGIVING: 
II Samuel 22= Psalm 18? 
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HE importance of this poem for the study of textual transmission 
can scarcely be overemphasized. No other ancient piece of compar- 
able length appears in parallel texts in the OT. Scholars have recog- 
nized that a long, complex history lies behind the present Masoretic 
recensions of the psalm. In their earlier written form, II Sam 22 and 
Ps 18 represented divergent traditions, with a maximum number of 
variant readings. Subsequent developments involved the interaction of 
the texts upon each other, and a strong tendency toward harmonization. 
This process, however, was never completed, and the result is the mixed 
texts which we have. The variant and conflate readings, which are still 
preserved in considerable number, strikingly illustrate both processes 
in the textual history of the psalm.* 

Significant also are the orthographic peculiarities of the texts. As 
pointed out by Hitzig, Delitzsch, and Kittel, among others, II Sam 22 
is more defectively written (i. e., with many fewer matres lectionis) than 
Ps 18. Both texts have been revised and modernized considerably in the 
course of transmission,‘ but I] Sam 22 preserves a number of archaic 


® This study has developed out of a seminar on the psalm conducted by Prof. W. F. 
Albright at the Johns Hopkins University. We are indebted to Prof. Albright for many 
valuable suggestions. 

> Scribal errors in the transmission of each text must be recognized. Evidence for 
inner corruptions in the Samuel and Psalms versions will be found in the notes to the 
text. 

¢ In the first four verses we find two different but parallel introductions to the 
ancient hymn (cf. note 2 to the text). II Sam 22 and Ps 18 are conflate texts preserving 
readings from both introductory passages. Efforts were made to harmonize the two 
texts, with the result that the metrical form and poetic parallelism have almost com- 
pletely disappeared. Other striking examples of conflation are to be found in vs. 7 
(see note 13 to the text), 12-13 (notes 31-33), 28, 29, 38, 39, 49. In certain cases the vari- 
ants are preserved in the different texts, in others as conflate readings side by side 
in the same recension. 

4 In the course of transmission, both texts have undergone general grammatical 
and orthographic revision. This was an inevitable process in the transmission of 

1S 
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readings, which point to a minimal date in the 9th—8th centuries B. C. 
for the written composition of the poem. These old spellings reflect a 
text written in the dialect of Israel, the Northern Kingdom, and which 
must therefore antedate the destruction of Samaria (722/1 B. C.), i. e., 
at a time before normative Israelite written sources were superseded by a 
shift to standard Judahite channels. 

It is now known that the diphthongs ay and aw regularly were 
contracted in Israelite, as in Phoenician, but were preserved in Judahite 
until the Exile. In Israelite, the vowels resulting from the contraction 
of diphthongs were not indicated in the orthography;* in Judahite, on 
the other hand, the consonantal element in the diphthong was repre- 
sented (by waw or yodh)! The generally defective spelling of II Sam 22 
suggests a pre-exilic date. In addition there are eleven cases of words 
containing, originally, the diphthong aw. Of these, seven are written 
according to Israelite practice, without the waw.» The same words in 
Ps 18 are spelled in accordance with Judahite practice (i. e., with the 


waw), which with some modifications became standard in post-exilic 
times.i 


The presence of such orthographic archaisms in II Sam 22 is remark- 
able. There is now considerable evidence to show that biblical orthog- 
raphy passed through a late phase of extremely full writing.i It is to be 


literature in the ancient Near East, as is attested by succeeding editions of the same 
literary document (e. g., in Accadian and Egyptian literature, among others). The 
Psalms rendition, as might be expected, has been revised more completely than that of 
II Samuel. 

e There is no evidence for the use of matres lectionis in a medial position in the 
Northern dialect (at least until the fall of Samaria), or the Southern dialect (the first 
traces of such usage come from the latest pre-exilic period). Final vowel sounds, how- 
ever, were indicated in Hebrew after the 10th century B. C., by the appropriate vowel 
letter: he, waw or yodh. 

£ The use of internal matres lectionis developed in part as a result of the contraction 
of internal diphthongs in the exilic or post-exilic period. At the same time, historical 
spelling preserved the waw and yodh of the former diphthongs; these thus became vowel 
letters representing respectively 6 and é. For a detailed discussion of Hebrew orthog- 
raphy, see Cross and Freedman, Early Hebrew Orthography, New Haven, 1952. 

£ In addition there seems to be at least one case in which he appears as the third 
person masculine singular pronominal suffix (cf. note 34 to the text). This spelling is 
peculiar to the pre-exilic period. 

» Another possible case occurs in v. 46. 1a’ is perhaps to be vocalized yébila. 

i While it is possible that a few archaic spellings might be introduced through 
scribal error, by coincidence, the accumulation of such spellings in II Sam 22 tends to 
rule out that possibility. 

i Different stages in the later development of Hebrew orthography may be traced 
in the newly discovered documents of the Maccabaean Age (the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
including the two Isaiah MSS., the Habakkuk Commentary, etc.). Two different 
orthographic traditions seem to be represented in these manuscripts: 1) thoroughly 
plene spelling as in DSIa and 2) relatively moderate use of matres lectionis as in DSIb, 
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assumed that scholars of the Rabbinic period revised these texts on 
the basis of much older witnesses available to them, and thus produced 
the relatively moderate orthography of the delivered text (i. e., with 
fewer matres lectionis). The preservation, or perhaps restoration, of 
archaic orthography was apparently the result of such a procedure. It 
should be emphasized, nevertheless, that in the light of the complex 
history of the transmission of the Hebrew Text, individual cases of 
archaic spelling do not constitute sufficient evidence for the dating of 
biblical passages. What is required is an accumulation of instances in 
a single section; even then collateral linguistic evidence is highly 
desirable! 

Comparison of the two texts is invaluable for the identification of 
archaic linguistic phenomena. Noteworthy examples are to be found in 
the description of the theophany in vss. s-16. The use of the preposition 3 
meaning “from,” in vs. 14 (Ps 18) and 16 (II Sam 22) is confirmed by the 
parallel passages where (])0 appears. Similarly, the presence of the 
archaic enclitic particle m(z) in Ps 18 16 ’*pigé-m(i) yam is established by 
comparison with the parallel in II Sam 22 16, ’*pigé yam." 

The texts under consideration also provide valuable evidence for 
historical development in the use of the conjunction “and” (waw) at the 
beginning of cola.© An examination of the materiai shows that the use 


of the conjunction follows no determinable set of rules. Rather, they 
seem to be distributed at random, haphazardly inserted in one text, 
omitted in the other. A summary of the evidence follows. Comparing 
the two Hebrew texts, we find for II Sam 22, out of a total of 106 cola, 


equivalent to the spelling of MT. Other sources for the later history of Hebrew orthog- 
raphy are the extant transcriptions from the second column of the Hexapla and Jerome’s 
writings; various early (first millennium) Hebrew manuscripts, with Palestinian punctu- 
ation, collected by P. Kahle in Masoreten des Westens, Stuttgart, 1927. 

k This is particularly true of prose passages, where orthographic revision was 
carried out most consistently. Such archaisms as occur may best be explained as due 
to scribal error, coincidence, or misinterpretation. For all practical purposes the use of 
spelling as an objective criterion for early dating is limited to poetic passages. 

1 There are a number of possible 10th century spellings in the text of the poem 
(which aie discussed in the notes to the text). It may be questioned, however, whether 
these are sufficient to demonstrate the early date of the composition of the poem. 
Cf. notes 32, 64, 99. 

™ In each case, the original b has been replaced by min in accordance with common 
later usage. This is a clear example of editorial revision in process. See note 20. 

» The omission of the mem is another instance of editorial revision, cf. note 41. 

° In a special chart, attached to the original dissertation, Ancient Yahwistic Poetry, 
submitted by Cross (1950) and now deposited in the library of the Johns Hopkins 
University, the evidence for the presence or absence of the conjunction at the beginning 
of cola is given, including the readings of the two Hebrew texts and the principal versions 
(beginning at v. 4, since vss. 2-3 are not easily divided into cola). Cola divisions follow 
MT. If copies of the chart are desired for study, the authors will be glad to make them 
available upon request. 
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47 begin with the conjunction; for Ps 18, with 107 cola, 47 likewise begin 
with the conjunction.? The two texts differ, however, in 16 instances. 
There are eight cases in which Ps 18 reads the conjunction, while II 
Sam 22 omits it; in the other eight cases, the reverse is true.1 The data 
of the versions simply add to the general confusion. In the LXX of 
II Sam 22, 54 cola are introduced by xai; there are nine instances of 
divergence from the MT of II Sam 22. In the LXX of Ps 18, 53 cola are 
introduced by xai; there are six cases of divergence from the Masoretic 
text of Ps 18. In the Vulgate of II Sam 22, 41 cola begin with the 
conjunction; there are 18 instances in which the Vulgate diverges from 
the MT of II Sam 22. In the Vulgate of Ps 18 (following Lagarde’s 
critical edition), 40 cola begin with the conjuction; there are nine cases 
of divergence from the MT of Ps 18.8 In the Peshitta of II Sam 22, 66. 
cola begin with the conjunction; there are 38 cases of divergence from 
MT of II Sam 22. In the Peshitta of Ps 18, 60 cola begin with the con- 
junction; there are 34 cases of divergence from MT of Ps 18.t It may 
be observed that the Peshitta of II Sam 22 has been harmonized almost 
completely with that of Ps 18. In all, the use of the conjunction is attested 
by the Hebrew texts and versions without exception, for only 22 cola." 


Vss. 4-51 inclusive. 

9 A number of these divergences involve verbs in the yqtl form, in one text following 
waw consecutive, in the other, not. 

t These figures are based upon the readings of Codex Vaticanus; variants are taken 
from the apparatus in The Old Testament in Greek, 11:1, Cambridge, 1927. If the 
variants are taken into consideration, then the number of divergences from MT is 
considerably increased.’ 

* The figures are based upon the standard text of the Vulgate. Variant readings 
are derived from Lagarde’s Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos Hieronymi, Leipzig, 1874, for 
Ps 18, and from C. Vercellone’s Variae Lectiones Vulgatae Latinae Bibliorum, I1, Rome, 
1864, for II Sam 22. 

t For the Peshitta, the facsimile edition of the Codex Ambrosianus, published by 
Ceriani in two vols., 1876-1883, was used. Variant readings were taken from the 
standard edition of the Peshitta published by S. Lee in London, 1823, and from the 
critical apparatus in W. E. Barnes, The Peshitta Psalter, Cambridge, 1904. On the 
relationship between Ps 18 and II Sam 22 in the Peshitta, see D. M. C. Englert’s The 
Peshitto of Second Samuel, JBL Monograph Series Vol. III, Philadelphia, 1949, pp. 92-95. 

"It might be supposed that the use of the conjunction in the versions has been 
influenced to some extent by the nature of the translation language. Thus for both 
texts, the LXX, Vulgate and Peshitta have approximately the same number of con- 
junctions, though differing markedly from each other. Thus, the conjunction appears 
much more frequently in the Peshitta than in the Vulgate, while the total for the LXX 
agrees more nearly with MT. Generalizations about the versions drawn from this 
evidence, however, are risky. Although the conjunction appears frequently in the 
Peshitta in cola where the Hebrew text does not have it, there are nevertheless a con- 
siderable number of cases where the conjunction appears in MT, but is omitted in the 
Peshitta. By the same token, there seems to be a tendency in the Vulgate to omit the 
conjunction at the beginning of cola, disagreeing with the MT in a number of cases. 
Nevertheless, there are too many cases of the reverse to warrant a conclusion as to the 
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In any given case, therefore, it would be very difficult to determine 
whether the conjunction were to be read or not. Since, however, the 
conjunction is used very sparingly in Ugaritic as well as in the earliest 
Hebrew poetry, to introduce cola, it is to be supposed that in the more 
original form of the poem, very few cola appeared with the conjunction.” 
In the transmission of the text, there was a tendency to insert the con- 
junction at the beginning of cola. A comparison of the Hebrew texts 
and the different versions indicates several different stages in this 
development. Efforts apparently were made at various times to revise 
the texts on the basis of older manuscript tradition, and eliminate some 
of the superfluous conjunctions in the poem.” 

The evidence for the use of the conjunction in these texts also has 
important bearing upon the occurrence of the imperfect with and without 
the so-called waw consecutive in early Hebrew poetry. C. H. Gordon 
has pointed out that the imperfect of the verb (in particular, the jussive 
form) is used frequently to express the past tense. In addition there is 
a regular sequence of tenses in Ugaritic (i. e., the intermingling of 
perfect forms with the imperfect), in which, however, the conjunction 
is not always or even generally used.* A number of clear instances of 
precisely the same phenomenon occur in Exod 15, one of the earliest 
Hebrew poems extant.’ In the present poem as well, there are a number 


of instances of the imperfect used to express past time. In seven cases 
of this sort, the verb appears with waw consecutive in one text, without 
waw in the other (cp. vss. 7, 12, 14, 16, 39 bis, 44).” 

This phenomenon has been misunderstood by a number of scholars. 
Buttenwieser maintains that many of these imperfects must be regarded 
as jussives, and interprets the psalm as an entreaty or prayer for help 


characteristic usage of the Latin text. Another, more probable, explanation is that the 
versions reproduce with considerable fidelity their Hebrew Vorlagen with respect to the 
use of the conjunction. The wide variation in the versions then would arise from extensive 
differences in the Hebrew MSS of the different periods. 

v The victory ode in Exod 15 is a striking case in point. In this very ancient poem, 
the text of which has been preserved with remarkable accuracy, the conjunction at the 
beginning of cola hardly appears at all. Note also the case with respect to the two 
recensions of the Ten Commandments, where in the Exodus version, the conjunction 
does not appear (Exod 20 13-17, certainly the more original form), while in the Deuteron- 
omy version, the conjunction does (Deut 5 17-21). Cf. Gordon’s remarks on Ps 68, 
Ugaritic Handbook, I, 14.2. 

~ The tendency to increase the number of conjunctions reached its climax appar- 
ently in the period when the Peshitta translation was made (or the original Syriac 
underlying it) ; in the following centuries a reaction set in (as seen in the Vulgate and in 
the present MT). 

= Cf. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, I, 9.7. 

y Note examples in vss. 5, 12, 14, 15. For detailed discussion, see forthcoming paper 
on Exod 15. 

* Note in addition the case in v. 41. 
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and victory in the future.** Lohr supposes that the series of imperfects 
in the latter part of the psalm (vss. 32-50) indicate prophetic expectation. 
Others, like Briggs, suppose that if the imperfect is to be regarded as 
referring to past time, then it must be preceded by the waw consecutive. 
It can no longer be doubted, however, that the imperfect form of the 
verb was the common, generally used verb form in old Israelite poetry, 
as in old Canaanite poetry, and that its time aspect was determined by 
the context, not the presence or absence of the conjunction. 

The Davidic authorship of II Sam 22 = Ps 18 was commonly accepted 
by the older scholars of the 19th century, including Ewald, Hitzig and 
Delitzsch, among others. With some reservations as to the authorship, 
the early date for the psalm is still held by some modern scholars (e. g., 
Briggs, omitting glosses, and Albright). Scholars like Kittel, Gunkel 
and S. R. Driver, while denying a 10th century date, nevertheless place 
the poem in pre-exilic times.»» Many modern scholars follow Duhm, 
Spoer, Cheyne and others in dating the psalm after the exile, some even 
as late as the Maccabaean Era.** Still others, like Hans Schmidt, divide 
the psalm into a number of sections, and assign the different parts to 
different periods. 

The present writers hold that the poem as a whole was written down 
in substantially its present form not later than the 9th—8th centuries B. C. 
A number of considerations point to this conclusion. The orthographic 
evidence strongly implies that the poem was written before the fall of 
Samaria. The linguistic archaisms discussed above occur only in the 
oldest Hebrew and Canaanite literature. The language and style of the 
theophany (vss. 8-16) derive from ancient Canaanite sources, having 
many contacts with the Ugaritic epics. The literary associations with 
Exod 15, Hab 3,44 Deut 32 and 33, and Ps 144, point to a relatively early 
date for the composition of the psalm. Finally, the inclusion of the poem 
in II Sam, along with the ‘‘Last Words of David”’ (itself a very archaic 
poem) shows that an old tradition associated the psalm with the early 
monarchy. A tenth century date for the poem is not at all improbable. 

The unity of the psalm frequently has been called into question. 
Most scholars find a major dividing point at v. 32; however, uncertainty 
as to the meaning of v. 30 and the authenticity of v. 31 cause some 
disagreement. 


89 M. Buttenwieser, The Psalms, Chicago, 1938, pp. 456 ff. 

bb R. Kittel, Die Psalmen (Kommentar z. A. T.), Leipzig, 1922, ad loc., dates the 
theophany in vss. 8-16 in the 10th century or even earlier. 

ee B. Duhm, Die Psalmen, Tiibingen, 1922, dates the psalm in the period of Alexander 
Jannaeus. 

4d Parts of the Psalm of Habakkuk are extremely archaic, as has been shown by 
Prof. Albright; see ‘‘The Psalm of Habakkuk” in Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, 
edited by H. H. Rowley, Edinburgh, 1950, pp. 1-18. 
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It seems clear that the author of the psalm drew on a number of 
older sources. The theophany in vss. s—16 with its Canaanite associations 
is of a piece with the ancient poetry of Israel, belonging to the period of 
the Judges and early monarchy. Similarly in vss. 26-27, an old gnomic 
couplet with sing-song rhythm and anthropopathic conceptions, appar- 
ently is quoted by the psalmist. The first main section, vss. 2-7, 17-31 
(into which the theophany fits very smoothly it is to be noted) expresses 
the praise and thanksgiving of the poet for deliverance from his desperate 
trouble. The second main part, vss. 32-50, seems to apply specifically to 
a leader or king who exalts Yahweh for his powerful aid in battle. A 
significant element and familiar motif in this victory song is the descrip- 
tion of the arming of the king, and the conquest of his enemies. It remains 
a question as to whether the psalm is an amalgamation of two or more 
independent odes, or a single poem sharply divided into separate parts. 


II Samuel 22= Psalm 18} 


The breakers of Death encompassed me, 5 3 
The torrents of Belial overwhelmed me, 3 


t The poem has been reconstructed according to the orthography used in the 
Northern Kingdom (Israel) during the 9th—8th centuries B. C. The general morpho- 
logical and orthographic principles may be derived from the inscriptional material. 
A number of forms remain uncertain, however, because of the paucity of epigraphic 
evidence. Further discoveries of inscriptional data from this period may be expected 
to clarify the details; but the basic picture will be substantially unchanged. It is now 
quite certain that all final vowel sounds were indicated in the spelling: % by waw, 7, 
and possibly @, by yodh, the others, d, 2 and 6, by he. Matres lectionis were not used to 
represent medial vowels in this period. We cannot determine the extent to which 
historical spellings were preserved or restored in the scribal practice of the day. 

‘Vss. 2-4 have been omitted from the text, because of the difficulty in reconstructing 
this poetic introduction in its original form. The general meaning of the passage is 
clear, but the precise relationship between the two texts (II Sam 22 and Ps 18) can 
hardly be determined. A study of the parallel passages indicates that there were two 
early versions of the introduction: one apparently in the third person, the other in the 
second person. Neither of these is preserved intact in the present Masoretic texts. A 
third version of the same passage occurs in Ps 144 2; it seems further removed from the 
original than the others, though retaining readings of value. We have in both II Sam 22 
and Ps 18 a conflate text combining words and phrases from the older forms of the 
introduction. Any attempt at restoring the more original texts of the introduction must 
be labelled provisional. The following reconstruction is based upon the texts of II Sam 
22, and Pss 18 and 144. The projected texts agree as to length and structure, and 
represent a maximum variation as to content (insofar as these are attested by the 
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existing texts— what other variations may have occurred can only be surmised). 
Other possible reconstructions would fall somewhere between the limits represented by 
A and B. 


A 


Yahweh is my Rock and Fastness, mm 
My Fort and my Deliverer is my God 
My Rock in whom I trust, ma"TONK ES 
My Savior, worthy of praise. 
I call, O Yahweh! ma NPR 
That from my enemies I may be saved. YRIN "IND 


I will exalt thee, O Yahweh, my Strength, *pin ma 
My Shield and my Horn of Salvation, yy? 
My Fort and my Refuge, 
My Savior, worthy of praise. 
I call, O Yahweh, m7” NPR 
From violence thou dost save me. 


This reconstruction involves no emendations except for the commonly adopted 
n2p'n ‘4x (B). There are however a series of rearrangements of the different cola. The 
source of the readings can be ascertained at a glance by the reader: the second colon 
of A is taken from Ps 144 2, metri causa; the others come from the texts in II Sam 22 
and Ps 18; detailed explanations are unnecessary. The strophic arrangement, 3:3 
followed by 2:2::2:2, though not duplicated precisely in this poem (cf. vss. 26-27), is 
common in ancient Hebrew poetry: Exod 15, Judg 5, and II Sam 1 19-27. 

The reading 720'»'x (B), was proposed by F. Hitzig, Die Psalmen, Leipzig and 
Heidelberg, 1863, ad loc., and has since been accepted by most scholars; cf. Ps 145 1. 
For the spelling of this word with final he, see n. 66. On the spelling of ma (A), 
see n. 34. 

Of special interest for orthography are the words *ywo and *1ywn in II Sam 223. 
These are spelled according to the practice of Israel in the 9th-8th centuries, i. e., without 
orthographic indication of the contracted diphthong. In the South, diphthongs remained 
uncontracted. The words would have been pronounced *maw%i‘t and *tawSt‘ént, and 
written *ywio and ‘3ywin. Not until exilic or post-exilic times were these diphthongs 
contracted in Judah; then the waw was retained as a mater lectionis in the medial position, 
representing 6<aw. Thus we have the normal Masoretic spelling: *y>yin and *jywin, 

3 Omit °> at the beginning of the verse, following Ps 18, and the waw at the beginning 
of the second colon, following II Sam 22. For discussion of the use of the conjunction 
at the beginning of cola, see the introductory notes. 

4 Read nav» with II Sam 22 (hereafter S); ban in Ps 18 (hereafter P) is secondary, 
apparently introduced from v. 6. The diphthong of the masculine construct plural 
was contracted in Israelite (ay>é), contrary to Judahite where it was preserved. 
Presumably yodh was used as a mater lectionis for @ (<ay) in the orthography of the 
North, whereas 2 ( <7) is represented by he. Unfortunately no examples of the masculine 
construct plural appear in the extant inscriptional material. 

5 Vocalize mét (Ugar. mt); the diphthong regularly was contracted in Canaanite. 

6 This passage supports the etymology of b¢liyyd‘dl proposed by the older scholars, 
i.e., *bal(t) ya‘l(é) =(place from which) none arises, a euphemism for Sheol, or the 
abode of the dead. Hence, b¢né b¢liyyd‘dl are simply ‘“‘hellions.” 


3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
B 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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The cords of Sheol surrounded me, 6 
The traps of Death confronted me. np 


When I was in trouble, I called ma 
“Yahweh!” 


And unto my God I cried for help. sywr onde ben 


From his palace he heard my voice, Sp unbonp you 


The earth did quake and shake, wyinl 


The foundations of the hills shuddered. wry You “oD 


7 Read the longer form, s*babint (P), parallel with ’*papint. Metrical requirements 
also enter into consideration. 

8 Vocalize méq*sé <*mawgisay. Following the customary practice in Israel, there is 
no indication in the orthography of the contracted diphthong, aw>é, in the medial 
position. This spelling is preserved in S, while P has the normal Judahite spelling. 

9 ’*Sawwe* in P is preferable. The LXX and Vulgate have different verbs in the 
two cola in v. 7a in the translation of S as well as P, and thus tend to support this reading. 

t0 The conjunction is to be omitted at the beginning of both cola for metrical and 
stylistic reasons. 

11 méhekalé refers to the heavenly abode of Yahweh, cf. Patton, Canaanite Parallels 
in the Book of Psalms, p. 21. 

1 The diphthong aw is correctly preserved in Saw‘ati (aw<aww); the waw being 
consonantal, would naturally appear in the orthography. 

13 l¢pandw tabo’ b*’ozndw in P is a conflate text, combining the readings l*panéw 
tabo’ and taba’ b*’ozndw. The text of S is now defective, but must originally have agreed 
with the second of these variants. #250’ has been completely lost by triple haplography 
in S, between Saw‘ai? and b®ozndw. This haplography is most easily explained if we 
assume that the master copy of the poem was written in the orthography of the 10th 
century, when final vowel letters were not indicated. Thus the yodh at the end of 
Saw‘at? would not have appeared, and the text would have been written thus: 


[Ran] 


%4 Omit the conjunction, metri causa. With respect to the textual evidence, MT 
and LXX read the conjunction, while the Vulgate and the Peshitta omit, in both 
S and P. 

18 Note the rhyme mechanism here; cf. also vss. 26-27, notes 60 and 61. 

6 The article is extremely rare in ancient poetry, and does not belong here. In the 
course of transmission there would naturally be a tendency to insert it. 

17 Read harim which fits the context better; cf. Deut 32 22. The reading in S, with 
the article, is suspicious. The Vulgate and Peshitta (the text of the latter has been 
harmonized with that of P, cf. Englert, The Peshitto of Second Samuel, p. 95) apparently 
read harim in both texts. 

18 The repetition of the verb wy: is suspicious. 
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Smoke rose from his nostrils 9 Jwy 
And fire from his mouth devoured, boxn 24'nlpp om 
Coals flamed forth from him. nop ya obna 


He spread apart the heavens and 
descended, 


A storm-cloud under his feet. nnn Spay! 


He rode upon the Cherubim, % <p by aoa! 126 


He flew on the wings of the wind, mn dy 


19 These cola form a tricolon, the first of a number in this poem, vss. 31, 33-34; 40—41a; 
41b—43, 44c—45a, 48-49a, 49b-50. Note the sequence of verbal tenses (perfect, imperfect, 
perfect), without waw consecutive. 

20 Vocalize *b’appéw, ‘from his nostrils” (reading the dual involves no change 
in the consonantal text). The preposition 2 is used with the archaic meaning “from,” 
as also in vss. 14 and 16. This usage, together with other examples of archaic language 
and imagery in these lines, show strong affinities with old Canaanite poetry. In this 
instance, the preposition 3 probably owes its preservation to the plausible misinterpre- 
tation of the phrase 1pxa, “‘in his anger”’ (cf. however, the parallel1'n'5»). For the use of 
a in Canaanite see Albright, ‘‘The Phoenician Inscriptions of the Tenth Century B. C. 
from Byblus,” JAOS LXVII (1947), p. 158, n. 42. The vocalization of the suffix follows 
the phonetic pattern of the dual in the North, with contraction of the diphthong 
(*-ayhu> éhi >*-éw), cf. Albright, ‘‘The Gezer Calendar,” BASOR No. 92, p. 22, n. 27. 
In Judahite, where contraction did not take place, the form of the suffix seems to have 
been *-ayhu >—dw, with syncope of the intervocalic he and yodh, as in Aramaic. 

2t It is perhaps preferable to read the older, fuller form of the suffix, for metrical 
reasons, *mippthi. 

22 Omit initial waw. 

23 The meaning of this passage is explained by a similar passage in Isaiah, 63 19, 
li’ qara'‘ta Siméyim yaradta mippanéka harim nazolla, ‘Truly thou hast torn open the 
heavens, thou hast come down; before thee the mountains shook.’’ The sense of the 
root, mty, here must be, “‘to spread out, to spread apart, to spread open (as curtains).”” 
The same meaning occurs in the parallel passage, Ps 144 5. YHWH hat Saméka w*teréd 
ga‘ behharim w*ye*Sani, “Yahweh, spread open thy heavens and come down; strike 
the mountains that they give forth smoke.” 

24 In view of the reading in Ps 144 5, the Hiphil form of the verb seems preferable. 
Read therefore yajfé. 

2s Omit the waw for stylistic reasons. 

2 Omit the waw at the beginning of the colon. For biblical and Ugaritic parallels 
to this bicolon, cf. Patton, op. cit., p. 20. 

27 Perhaps read ‘a/é, for metrical reasons, here and in the second colon. In the 10th 
century, both long and short forms would fall together in the orthography. 

28 Read the plural, k¢ribim, following the versions. 

29 ny’ and 'n'xv seem to be doublets (cf. v. 17); 87 in S is a scribal error (resh for 
daleth). On the other hand ‘n'~7v equally well may be regarded as original in the second 
colon. In this case the initial colon must be read (virtually with MT): an2 by as7 
ny. As a matter of fact, the use of two verbs in the initial colon of a bicolon, precisely 
in the pattern of v. 11a, is popular in both Ugaritic and early Hebrew poetry. For 
literary parallels, see Patton, op. cit., p. 36. 
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He set darkness round about him, 12 1n330% wn nw3° 
His pavilion is the rain-cloud. 


{here were cloud-banks before 13 4 { ~) 
Before him the clouds raced by, nay ‘olay atm 


Hail and thunderbolts. ox 773 


From the heavens Yahweh thundered, 14 mr opv335 by? 

And Elyon gave forth his voice. im 

He forth arrows and scattered 15 137 
them, 

he flashed and discomfited ppm 
them. 


ww Ww 


3° Omit the conjunction, following P. 

3 sitré in P is apparently an ancient variant of one or both of the following terms. 
It is curious that all three words begin with samekh, and some kind of dittography is 
also possible. 

32 The word sukkaié is defectively written in S, i. e., the final vowel 6 of the 3rd 
m.s. suffix is not indicated in the orthography. This purely consonantal style of 
spelling was in use in Israel during the 10th century, but died out after that. mp in 
S was reinterpreted, and thus the defective spelling was preserved (the medial waw 
would not have appeared in the spelling until post-exilic times). 

33 haSrat mém (contracted from maym) is the more difficult reading, and probably 
correct; heSkat in P apparently has been substituted under the influence of /d5ék earlier 
in the verse. The word has been connected falsely with Acc. aSéru, Arab. haSara. It is 
etymologically related to Neo-Hebrew “sieve,” and which is used occasionally 
of clouds sifting or distilling water, (cf. the Vulgate translation, cribrans). Ugar. hir also fits 
into the picture, with the meaning “‘sieve’’ or the like. In the present context, the phrase 
must refer to the clouds as the sieve-like containers from which the rain-water drops. 
Cf. the remarks of S. I. Feigin, ‘The Heavenly Sieve,” JNES 1X (1950), pp. 40-43. 

34 ‘@bé §¢hadgim is extra-metrical in v. 12, and belongs rather with the following words. 
P has a conflate text, with two variants of this colon: ‘abé 5¢hagim minnégah and negd6 
‘abaw ‘ab¢ri. 7 is a corruption of negdé, the initial mem being due to dittography of 
the final mem of the preceding word; the final he is correct for the 3rd m. s. suffix in 
pre-exilic times. Cf. Cheyne’s remarks on this verse in The Book of Psalms, London, 
1892, I, ad loc.; and for a different analysis, Feigin, “The Heavenly Sieve,” p. 41. 
The text of S has suffered serious haplography, due to the sequence of words with the 
same letters. The resultant text in S, vx *>mi nya has undoubtedly been influenced by 
the reading nya adm in v. 9. 

35 Read nowa with P; a is used here with the archaic meaning, “from,” as in Ugaritic. 
In the text of S, we have an instance of editorial revision (substitution of min). Cf. 
Patton, op. cit., p. 18, on the meaning of the phrase. 

36 bardd w*gahklé 'éS is a dittography from v. 13. The whole of v. 14 has a strong 
Canaanite flavor (adapted to the Yahwistic religion) ; cf. Ugar. 51:V:70, 71; 51:VII:28— 
31; also Ps 29 3. The whole of Ps 29, as pointed out by Ginsberg (Kitvé Ugarit, Jerusalem, 
1936, pp. 129 ff.) is an adaptation of an old Canaanite poem. On this point, see also 
T. H. Gaster, “Psalm 29,” JQR XXXVII NS (1946), pp. 55-65, and Patton, op. cit., 
pp. 25 f., 30, 34, 38. Cf. Cross, ‘‘Notes on a Canaanite Psalm in the Old Testament,” 
BASOR No. 117 (1950), pp. 19-21. 

37 Omit the conjunction at the beginning of both cola. 

38 hiss@w and hissim are apparently old variants; there must also have been parallel 
variants b¢rdgim and b¢rdgqdw in the second colon; but cf. Ps 144 6. For literary parallels 
cf. Patton, op. cét., pp. 22 f. 


39 barag has evidently been lost by haplography in P, rab being simply a remnant 
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The sources of the sea were exposed, 16 IND! 
The foundations of the world were laid ban iby 


At thine angry shout, O Yahweh, ma mon yaa 
At the blast of thy nostrils. 


He stretched forth his hand from on high, [] ndw 
He drew me from the deep waters. Da ODD "wD" 


He rescued me from my enemies when 
they were too strong, 
foes when they were mightier 20D 
n I. 


oOo Ww Ww 


of the older reading. In S on the other hand, b‘raégim (or b*raégéw) seems to have been 
lost, also by haplography (so Nowack and others). Cf. the use of the verb with cognate 
accusative in Ps 144 6. 

4° Omit the conjunction for metrical reasons. 

4 Read '*pigé-m yam, ‘“‘the sources (springs) of the sea.” The enclitic mem was . 
preserved in the text of P, although not understood as such; the result was the misinter- ° 
pretation, méyim. The text of S was revised in accordance with a correct understanding 
of the meaning of the passage; the superfluous mem was omitted. On the use of enclitic 
mem in a construct chain, cf. Albright, ‘‘The Oracles of Balaam,’’ JBL LXIII (1944), 
p. 219, n. 83, “The Old Testament and the Canaanite Language,” CBQ VII (1945), 
pp. 23 f., and Patton, op. cit., p. 12, where this occurrence is cited. Literary parallels 
to this couplet abound in Ugaritic literature, cf. Patton, op. cit., pp. 29, 34. Cf. II Dan 
VI:48 =‘nt V:15, where ’apq thmtm and gly occur in close association; msdt ‘ars also 
occurs in Ugaritic. 

42 The preposition 3 meaning “from” has been preserved in the text of S, cf. n. 35. 
There were two variant forms of this bicolon, one in the second person (P), the other 
in the third person (S). In the third person variant, the first colon is too short. Perhaps 
p*né has dropped out after b*ga‘¢rat; cf. Ps 80 17. On the other hand, the close parallelism 
of the two texts, suggests that in S, we must read the 3rd m. s. suffix, b*ga‘*rdié, ‘“‘at the 
angry shout of him, of Yahweh.”’ On the occurrence of this phenomenon in Phoenician 
and Hebrew, cf. C. H. Gordon, ‘“‘Azitawadd’s Phoenician Inscription,” JNES VIII 
(1949), pp. 113-114. The text of S would then reflect the defective, purely consonantal 
orthography of the 10th century. For the spelling of the 2nd m. s. suffix, cf. n. 66. 

43 Read the dual, “thy nostrils,” as in Exod 15 8. The omission of the yodh (for 
the contracted diphthong of the dual ay >@) is typical of Israelite orthography, as against 
Judahite, where the yodh regularly appears in pre-exilic inscriptions (indicating the 
uncontracted diphthong ay, as in 7'7" in the Lachish Letters). 

44 Insert n7, yadé, “his hand,” following the parallel passage in Ps 144 7 (so Nowack 
and others). This is the standard idiom. 

45 maroém, corresponding to Ugaritic mrym, is a common term for the region of the 
divine abode. Cf. Patton, op. cit., pp. 19, 20. 

4 yigqahént and yamSéni are evidently old variants; other readings are to be found 
in Ps 144 7. The lectio difficilior, yamSént, is probably the more original reading. 

47 Read the plural, mé’dy*bay, following the versions, and as implied in the parallel 
colon. 

48 This reconstruction is based upon the parallel in the second colon: the words 
ki ‘azzii, are supported by the Targum, according to the apparatus in BH3 for P. The 
present text may be accounted for in the following manner: > has fallen out through 
homoioteleuton, i. e., the previous word also ends in yodh; and ty is correct 10th century 
spelling for ‘azz#, an indication of the original date of the writing down of this poem. 
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attacked me in the day of my 19 
saster, 


But Yahweh became my stay. ma on 


He brought me out into a place of anid vmxstt 
om, 


He liberated me because he was pleased *3 pon °> xb 
with me. 


Yahweh rewarded me according to my ma 
righteousness, 


According to my innocence he repaid me. %% au 1 129 


For I have kept the ways of Yahweh, MiP °3D77 OND °D 
And I have not rebelled against my God. 


For all his judgments are before me, 


His statutes I have not put aside from xd 
me. 


49 As the context shows, these verbs are to be understood as having a past meaning. 
See the Introduction for comment, also notes y and z. 


s°% tywn (S) is one variant, perhaps original. The text of P is a conflate, combining 


the reading in S with one in which the order of the words was reversed, jywn 9, in the 
consonantal orthography of the 10th century. 

st Omit the conjunction for stylistic reasons. The reading in P (with the verbal 
suffix) is more original than the one in S (with the sign of the accusative, which is 
essentially a prose formation). The colon in P, however, is short and a third word may 
have dropped out. A suggestion is merh*bé ’érés, as in Hab 16. The present text of S 
may be explained as follows. If we suppose an original reading with the preposition x 
instead of 5, then the loss of the verbal suffix would be the result of haplography. The 
eye of the scribe skipped from the aleph of the verb to the aleph of the preposition, 
omitting the intervening letters: the form was added subsequently 
to make up for this omission. The spelling of the word in the text of S reflects the 
practice of the Northern Kingdom, in which contracted diphthongs (in this case aw> 6) 
were not indicated in the orthography. Contrast the spelling of P. 

52 Read k®sidqt, following P, metri causa. In the matter of a single syllable, however, 
there can be no certainty. 

53 The use of the preposition min following the verb r5‘ is strange, and otherwise 
unattested in the Old Testament. Read probably, therefore, *paSa‘tt, as suggested by 
Albright, who compares the use of pS‘ with min in II Kings 8 20 and 22. 

54 The kethib in S preserves the pre-exilic spelling of the suffix, without the mater 
lectionis yodh. Vocalize mispatéw (< miSpaté-hi; cf. n. 4). This form is parallel to 
Judahite mispajaw (<*miSpatay-hi). 

ss A mem seems to have dropped out by heme i in P. S apparently has pre- 
served a conflate text, reading mimméné as in P (after ’dstr), and also 73311 1 ROR 
utilizing the longer form of the 3rd f. pl. suffix, which undoubtedly occurred more often 
in Hebrew poetry than is commonly supposed. Other examples occur in Isa 34 16, 


Jer 56, etc. DSlIa swarms with such spellings. A parallel to the reading in P is to be 
found in Job 27 5. 
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I have been straightforward with him, 24 on 
I have guarded myself from iniquity. 


With the faithful thou art faithful, sonnn “on oy 


With the straightforward, thou art ponn opn ©[ | oy 
straightforward. 


With the pure in heart, thou art pure, 27 s73nn 13) oy 
But with the crooked, thou art perverse. Sbnpnn wpy cy) 


Thou wilt deliver a lowly people, 28 yon 3y oy anal 2 3 


But haughty eyes } oy) 
{But the haughty-eyed thou dost humble. 3 


86 Omit the conjunction here and at the beginning of the second colon also, for 
stylistic reasons. 

57 Read the longer form ’ehyé with S, for metrical reasons. At the same time, read 
’eStammér with P, there being no apparent reason for the cohortative of S. It may be 
pointed out that these long and short forms would fall together in the orthography of 
the 10th century. 

88 We would hardly expect the pronominal suffix here. It is perhaps more likely 


that an old genitive case ending has been prese«»?. 

s9 VY. 25 seems out of place in the present cu:**xi. Moreover its verbal connections 
with v. 21 suggest that it is a doublet. 

¢o Omit 13) which breaks into the rhythm an <\sturbs the balance of the phrases 
(this omission is supported by the Peshitta for 1’). «: pointed out in the introduction, 
these couplets (vss. 26-27) are apparently an old gnomic quatrain, quoted in the Psalm. 
We would expect the metrical form of such couplets te be quite rigid, and marked by 
assonance and alliteration, if not rhyme. 

6 The strange verbal forms preserved in S (tittabdy and tittappal) can hardly be the 
result of textual corruption, although the standard forms appear in P. The rhythmic 
pattern of the forms in S (agreeing with tittammdm) suggests that we have in this text 
a transcription of the spoken couplet; while in P we have the correct grammatical 
or literary form (so substantially Delitzsch). Zorell’s interpretation of v. 27, Biblica IX 
(1928), p. 224, does not commend itself. 

6 The word ki in P is apparently due to dittography (cf. vss. 29, 30); the conjunction 
in S is likewise to be omitted. Read ‘atta with P; nx in S is not the sign of the accusative, 
but rather the pronoun written defectively (so Briggs). 

6 The text of P is grammatically sound, though employing highly poetic language: 
“and the haughty eyes thou humblest.” The text of S is corrupt, and involves at least 
one additional variant reading. By combining the texts of S and P, we get ‘éné-m ramim 
taSpil, “the haughty-eyed thou humblest’’ (with enclitic mem in the construct chain). 
The reading suggested by O. H. Bostrom, Alternative Readings in the Hebrew of the Books 
of Samuel, Rock Island, 1918, p. 57, ‘énéka ‘al-raémim, ‘‘thine eyes are upon the haughty,” 
is not satisfactory. On the other hand Klostermann’s emendation is more attractive 
‘éné kol-ramim, (cited from Nowack, Richter, Ruth u. Biicher Samuelis, p. 247). This 
may represent a third variant reading. 
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For thou art my{qent \ O Yahweh, 29 


My God illumines my darkness. 


This is the God whose way is perfect; 31 
The word of Yahweh is tested; 
He is a shield to those who trust in him. ma pon! % Sq yp 


6s The present text of P is unintelligible; it can most easily be explained as a corrupt 
conflate of variant readings, one of which is preserved in the text of S. The other 
variant read originally 1772 (& Ax 2 (following 10th century consonantal orthography) ; 
the taw in 1"%'xn is the result of dittography after nx. The word 5k, “my light,” is a 
variant of nér?, “‘my lamp.” The absence of the m. 1. yodh in the form ’6r?, is in accord- 
ance with 10th century orthography. 

6s The preferable reading here is "*léhay. 

6 This verse has never been explained satisfactorily. One frequently proposed 
emendation (most recently Schmidt and Buttenwieser) is '="4) px, “I break through a 
wall’ (indirectly supported by the reading in the Lucianic text, reppaypévos, “fenced, 
fortified,” for S). Fleet’s interpretation of the first colon (Expository Times, XLII, 
1930-31, p. 526), does not help materially. The verse must be interpreted as a unit, 
and fitted into the context. 

The spelling of the word 72:3 (S) is noteworthy. The more elegant literary form of 
the suffix was —d, and this is the proper spelling of that form after the 10th century. 
The shortened form, —ak, already current in pre-exilic times (in popular speech), was 
spelled simply with kaph, as attested in the Lachish Letters. An examination of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls from the Maccabaean Age, especially DSIa and DSIb, indicates that 
there were two orthographic traditions: one which preferred plene writing in general, 
and emphasized the longer final forms such as 73-, to the extent of displacing the 
shorter forms even where the latter were original; the other had the opposite tendency 
making the shorter final forms, like 7-, standard. The textus receptus of the Masoretes 
follows in the main the second tradition, with numerous exceptions, however. The 
_Masoretic pointing, 4-, on the other hand, is in line with the first tradition. The Maso- 
retes simply restored the older literary pronunciation, —ké, most probably on the basis 
of old MSS (like DSIa) in which the suffix was spelled out in full. They had no authority, 
however, to revise the orthography (i. e., to change the consonants and vowel letters) 
of the textus receptus, and were content to indicate the proper vocalization by use of the 
anomalous games in the bosom of the kaph. It is to be noted that the earlier Palestinian 
punctuators made the vocalization of the suffix conform to the received spelling (i. e., 
-ak, cf. P. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza, London, 1947, pp. 97 ff., and references there). 
A similar line of reasoning would apply to the other anomalous pointings in the 
MT: the perfect form of the verb, 2nd m.s., and the 3rd f.s. suffix with plural 
nouns. 

67 V. 31a is strikingly parallel to Deut 32 4, and it is quite possible therefore that a 
second colon has fallen out in this poem. At the same time, v. 31b and c are almost 
exactly the same as Prov 30 5 (the meter of which is superior). The textual history of 
this verse is thus very complex; in its present form in S(=P), it is not above suspicion. 

68 Following Prov 30 5. 
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Who is God except Yahweh? 32 mi bx 
Who is the Rock but our God? ay 


Yahweh is my fortress and my army, 33 
Who makes my feet like stags, 34 mop 
Who me stand upon the back of ‘yoy? dy 


Who trained my hands for the onslaught, 35a 9<anpy> 


My fingers for battle. 
{My battle, my arms. } { nytt 


*s Omit ki for stylistic reasons; so also the LXX and Vulgate of S. 

7° Omit the conjunction for stylistic reasons. 

™ Following the text of P. 

7 This verse is emended on the basis of the closely parallel phrase in the old hymn 
found in Hab 3. mm in Hab 3 19 is perhaps preferable to xn which may have crept 
in under the influence of the same word in v. 31. This also seems to be true of the last 
two words of v. 33, which are reminiscent uf tamitm darko in v. 31. See n. 75. 

73 ma‘iizzt (S) is preferable to the reading in P, ham’azz*rén?, which seems to have 
arisen under the influence of é*’azz*rén? in v. 40. In this context the use of the article is 
suspicious. 

%4 The reading %%n'! follows in part the text of Hab 319. The absence of the 
m. l. yodh to indicate the suffix may be explained as an instance of 10th century orthog- 
raphy. 

7s A tricolon is expected on the basis of the Hab passage. The verbs wayyittén and 
wayyattér (‘‘to cause to spring up’’) are probably variants of m*Sawwé and wayydSém 
(Hab 3 19). The phrase tamim darké is clearly out of place, cf. v. 31. 

% The suffix of the 1st person sing. is to be read following P and Hab 3. S apparently 
preserves a 3rd person variant (referring to the king?). 

77 The suffix is difficult to construe. The yodh may have been inserted on the basis 
of Hab 3, where it marks the construct plural before another word which has since 
dropped out. Cf. n. 78 

78 On the evidence of Job 9 8, Albright has reconstructed the last colon of Hab 3 19 

to read <o’> nna by “on the back of Sea,” “The Psalm of Habakkuk,” Studies in Old 
Testament Prophecy, Edinburgh, 1950, pp. 12, 18. This phrase has a mythological back- 
ground referring to the struggle of the great god with the sea-dragon. Here, however, 
it refers to the more general human conquest of the terrors of sea travel, etc., and finally 
becomes a poetic phrase for “victory.” The present text may be explained on this 
basis; cf. Albright, ibid. It is also possible, however, that the word <no> has dropped 
out by simple haplography. The metaphor is perhaps less strained if we read ‘‘Death,” 
since the victory of the individual rather than the victory of Yahweh is involved. It 
may be observed that the struggle between Baal and Yam is paralleled in Ugaritic by 
the struggle between Baal and Mot. Cassuto and Albright have also noted the occur- 
rence of no as Death personified (i. e., as a sea-dragon) in Hab 3 13. Albright renders: 
(“The Psalm of Habakkuk,”’ pp. 11, 13, 17). 
Thou didst smite the head of wicked Death, yor m[ ] nsno 
Destroying (him) tail-end to neck; Ty No 
It is also personified in v. 6 of this poem. The spelling no is, of course, correct for Isra- 
elite, as also Ugaritic and Phoenician. For the figure of a man trampling on the back 
of his foe, cf. Deut 33 29. 

79 As it stands, v. 35 does not make suitable sense. Previous commentators have 
emended the text drastically, without, however, producing satisfactory results. The 
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Thou hast given me thy shield of victory, 36a mayw po > yon! Wo 3 


Along with the javelin and bow of bronze. 35b mom neph? sninh 3 


Thy right hand upholds me, 36b 
And thy favor makes me great. 


Thou hast given me long-striding legs, 37 
And my ankles do not give way. Soap nyo wh 
I pursue my enemies {i them, 38 


I do not turn back until I have annihi- 
lated them. 


clue to the correct reconstruction is to be found in Ps 144 1, a parallel verse: ham‘*lamméd 
yaday laqrab 'esb*‘dtay lammilhadma. In our poem lagrab ’esb*‘dtay has dropped out by 
haplography (note the sequence yodh lamedh). The phrase w*nihat(d) géSé n*husa 
is misplaced and belongs properly after v. 36a. The final word z*rd‘dtay belongs with 
lammilhama; the two words constitute a variant reading parallel to ’esb*otay lammil- 
haéma (Ps 1441). In either case, the second colon is a ballast variant of the first, the 
two longer words more than matching the three short ones of the first colon. 

80 Omit the conjunction. V. 35b, which does not yield sense in its present position 
(cf. n. 79) fits very nicely after v. 36a, as a ballast variant. With this verse begins the 
preparation of the warrior for battle, by his Lord. This theme is common to ancient 
mythology, Canaanite, Greek, etc. Cf. L. Diirr, ‘Zum altorientalischen Gedankreis: 
‘Der KGnig als Meister im Bogenschiessen von der Gottheit unterrichtet,’” OLZ 
XXXIV (1931), col. 697. The description of the arming of the warrior in vss. 36-37 is 
followed by a vivid picture of the hero in action, vss. 38-39. The remainder of the poem 
reviews the rewards bestowed upon the victor, the sorry state of the conquered; it 
closes with praise to Yahweh for granting victory. 

8 By transposing the first two consonants of the word nm (S), we get h¢nit, “javelin,” 
one in the series of weapons and armor with which the warrior is equipped. The result- 
ing phrase, “‘javelin and bow of bronze,” makes excellent sense after v. 36a; cf. Ps 46 10, 
Judg 58 for general parallels. The expression, “‘bow of bronze,”’ probably refers to 
a composite bow, bound and/or inlaid with bronze. For a considerable period after 
the composite bow was introduced, it remained primarily a weapon of royalty. 
Cf. Job 20 24. 

82 This colon has accidentally dropped out of S. 

83 The word is difficult. Albright derives it from the root ‘ny; it is related to ‘é 
(from *‘int), “time,” Assyrian ettu, ‘sign, omen’’; also Canaanite ‘Anat, which originally 
meant “‘sign, indication of purpose, providence.” For discussion of this point see his 
Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, Baltimore, 2nd ed., 1946, p. 195, n. 14. ‘‘Provi- 
dence” or ‘‘will’” fits the context very well here. The vocalization is uncertain, but there 
is no reason to suppose that the waw in P is original. 

84 tahtént appears in S here and in vss. 40 and 48, but nowhere else in the OT. The 
normal form, taktay, appears in P. There is reason to believe that the form in S is 
dialectal (i. e., Israelite). This view is supported by the appearance of the same form, 
ynnn, éaktént, in the Kilamuwa Inscription, line 14, a Canaanite stela from the 9th 
century B. C. 

85 It is difficult to choose between the long and short forms; perhaps ’erddp is 
preferable here. The passage is closely paralleled in Exod 15 9, where we have a staccato 
style (2:2), without any conjunctions. 

86 ’aSmidém and ’aSSigém are old variants. 

87 Read perhaps the longer, poetic form, ‘dédé, metri causa. 
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I them so that they } 39 nd 


rise, 
They fall beneath my feet. v9 nnn bp» 


girded me with might for 40 bn 
ttle, 


Thou hast brought down my adversaries "nnn 
beneath me, 


Thou hast given me the neck of my 41a val) 
enemies. 


As for my foes, I exterminate them, 41b ONDSN *NIWD 
I pulverize them like the dust of the 43 


As the dirt of the streets I crush them. SSOpIN XN wvd 


88 The association of the roots kly and mhs is common in Ugaritic. S clearly pre- 
serves a conflate text: wa’*kallém appears to be secondary, inserted under the influence 
of kallétam in the preceding verse. For literary parallels see Patton, op. cit., p. 40. 

89 Either variant is possible. Perhaps y*qimiin is preferable, for metrical reasons. 

9° Read the contracted, spoken form, tazrén?, preserved in S. P retains the correct 
grammatical form, i. e., piel imperfect. On the occurrence of the popular, spoken forms 
in the text of S, see n. 61. The meter requires the short form: tazrént< *ta’azzirent. 

* The form ndatatté is spelled in two different ways in MT, nnn and nn. The 
spelling mnni is correct post-10th century orthography for the longer vocalization, 
natatta. The spelling nn: presupposes the shorter vocalization, *ndtat. Throughout the 
received text, the short form (in the orthography, not the vocalization) has generally 
displaced the longer literary form, with final he. For certain verbs, however, among them 
ntn, the longer form has been preserved in a majority of the cases. The precise reason 
for this cannot now be ascertained, but it may reflect the actual survival of the longer 
form in speech after the loss of the ending in other verbs. The form ann in S may be an 
error; conceivably we should read nnn (the initial yodh having been lost by haplography), 
a Canaanite dialectal form (root, yim), as in Ugar. and Phoen. 

9 The rearrangement of the cola is suggested by sense and stylistic considerations. 
V. 42 seems to be out of place between vss. 41 and 43 (both in the 1st person), while 
4b forms and excellent tricolon with 43a and b. It may be, however, that the arrangement 
in MT is correct after all. 

%3 It is to be observed that although the first colon contains only two words, the 
syllable count of all three cola is identical (7:7:7). Symmetry in length in parallel cola 
is an exceedingly important criterion for the analysis of Old Canaanite and Hebrew 
poetry. Study of Ugaritic poetry has shown that three stresses may be distributed 
among two words. For literary parallels, especially in connection with the allegedly 
“ate” word, nox, see Patton, op. cit., p. 44. 

94 There seems no reason to abandon the reading of S which is metrically most 
suitable. The popular emendation of the text of P: an7 1»y2 is possible as a variant of 
yx 1y>. The present reading of P is a corruption of the similar phrase in v. 11. 

95 In the two texts, there are three variant readings, all apparently derived from the 
same original. From the textual point of view, any one of the three may be regarded 
as the original reading, and the others explained as corruptions of it. From the context, 
and the parallel verb in v. 43a, ’édigg@ém would seem to be the preferred reading; ’dérigém 
would then arise as the result of the confusion between resh and daleth, common in all 
periods of Hebrew writing. Finally, 'erga‘¢m would enter the picture as a correction of 
the admittedly wrong 'drigém. 


| 

3 
| 
3 

3 j 
earth, 
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They cried out, but there was no savior, 42 3 
Unto Yahweh, but he answered them not. 
Thou hast delivered me from the strife 44 
of the people, 
Thou hast guarded me 
Thou hast set me at the head of nations, 
An alien people serve me, 


Foreigners fawn upon me, 


As soon as they hear of me they submit 45 % ayoor ym powder 
to me. 


Foreigners collapse before me, 46 103<% > 793 


yun 
% ywp is another case of early (9th-8th century) Israelite orthography. The 

diphthong aw has been contracted to 4, and this is not indicated in the spelling. 

97 Following the text of S. P may have read simply 9, the ayin being a case of 
dittography. 

98 The text presents a number of problems. Something seems to have dropped out 
after the first colon. tiSm*rént does not fit with the following words and may be the first 
word of the missing colon, the other words having dropped out by haplography between 
‘pwn and ‘2»vn. The missing material may be in v. 49, as has been suggested by a 
number of scholars. V. 49c fits very well after 44a, but is out of place where it stands. 
We would then have the following variant readings: mé’15 h°masim tassiléni and tiSm*rént 
me’1S h*masim. For a parallel to this passage cf. Ps 140 5. 

99 The defective spelling ny in P may be an instance of 10th century orthography. 
The final 7, which seems to be the case ending here rather than the pronominal suffix, 
would not have been indicated in the spelling of that period. 

100 On the structure of vss. 44b—46, see the following note. 

tot According to the order of cola in S, vss. 44b—46 form three couplets ‘(44b-c; 
45a-b; and 46a—b). The structure and repetition in vss. 45, 46 are reminiscent of stylistic 
patterns familiar in Ugaritic and old Hebrew poetry. It is also possible to follow the 
order of cola in P. In this case vss. 44b-46 must be held to form two tricola, the second 
tricolon following the pattern, abc:abd:EF (ballast variant). This reading, however, 
while mechanically closer to the old prosodic patterns of climactic parallelism, does 
not “build up” in sense. The order of S is to be preferred. For a detailed discussion 
of these patterns see Albright, ‘“The Psalm of Habakkuk,”’ pp. 3-8. 

2 Vocalize lifmd*, following S; the defective writing may be responsible for the 
different pointing in P. 

103 It is not necessary to change the verbal form, since the root mbl stands as an 
excellent parallel to kk¥. The second colon seems too short however, and perhaps we 
ought to supply °, the loss of which may be explained by haplography (in 10th century 
orthography, the final vowel letters would not have appeared, and the text would have 
read, [b]ba»). Cf. Albright, “Are the Ephod and the Teraphim Mentioned in the 
Ugaritic Literature?” BASOR No. 83 (1941), p. 40, n. 7. ' 

Also possible is Nestle’s emendation, ZA W XVI (1896), p. 324: <*y> 53°. If the 
vocalization, yébila is correct, then the spelling 1ba° is another example of 9th-8th 
century Israelite orthography. For parallels to the phrase in question, see Ps 68 30 
and 76 12. 

14 The interpretation of this colon is difficult. The parallel in Mic 7 17 tends to 
confirm the text, but does not in itself clear up the problems. The verb in P, yahr*ga 
is to be interpreted in the light of yirg¢si% (Mic 7 17); yakg*ra in S apparently means 
“to stumble, limp” (i. e., to be bound of foot). 

ts The precise significance of this word is not known. The suffix is written defec- 
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“By the life of Yahweh,” blessed is 47 sag qa! 16 mz on 
my Rock! 


Exalted be the God of my salvation. 


He is the God who gives me victory, 48 nopa 
Who brings peoples down under me, 


Who delivers me from my enemies, 


Over my adversaries thou hast exalted 
me. 

Therefore I will praise thee among the ma mk 12 by 
nations, 


O Yahweh, thy name will I celebrate in sors 
song: 


Who increases the victories of his king, 
Who shows favor to his anointed. u6anvny son avy!) 


tively in S, and is probably to be read *-@md <*-ayhim(m)i, the poetic form. P, on the 
other hand, has the normal prose form, —éhem. Cf. 1o:noa in MT of Deut 33 29, with 
onna which appears in the Samaritan. 

x06 Omit the conjunction, which has no place in the text. 

107 Omit the conjunction, and read the jussive, yardm. 

108 The article is not expected in early poetry. The meter also is improved by the 
omission of them here. 

109 mérid appears without the waw in the ben Chayyim edition of the Hebrew 
text of S. This shows that some MSS preserved the defective spelling, although the 
ben Asher text which form the basis for BH3 spells the word 1». The defective spelling 
points to an early Israelite recension of the poem. P reads wayyadbér following the 
parallel passage in Ps 474. Here, however, the participle is required. For another 
excellent variant, see Ps 1442. The root yrd is used in a similar sense in Ps 56 8, 
Isa 63 6, etc. 

uo The variant readings are equally acceptable. 

st The shorter reading of S, miqgamay (omitting the conjunction) is preferable, 
metri causa. 

1 The third colon is out of place. It is hardly climactic after v. 49 and b; cf. n. 98. 
The words h®mdsim and hamas are apparently genuine variants. 

13 Omit the conjunction for the sake of parallelism. 

™4 Read magdil following P, and the kethib of S. 

us The word may be read malké, “his king,” or *molké, “his kingdom.” 

6 The word m*Sihé is not at all out of place in an early psalm. The term occurs 
regularly in the “‘court history’”’ of King David (II Sam 9-20, I Kings 1-2). The final 
colon of the poem, however, is suspicious, and may not belong to the original text. 
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THE PROMULGATION OF THE AUTHORITATIVE 
TEXT OF THE HEBREW BIBLE 


M. H. SEGAL 
HEBREW UNIVERSITY, JERUSALEM 


I 
HE Dead Sea Scrolls have revealed to us two texts of the Book of 


Isaiah. One, written in an archaic square script, deviates consid- 
erably from our MT in spelling, in grammar and in contents; the other, 
written in a later square script, is practically identical with MT, to 
judge from the scanty specimens so far published.? The deviations of 
this younger text from MT are such as often occur in two copies of the 
same MS, and as are found also in medieval copies of MT. Evidently 
this later text of DSIb is much younger than the earlier text of DSIa 
(to give them the designations proposed by the editor of the older text). 
It may be surmised that the sect of Hayyahad prepared the later text 
to replace the older text, either because the older text had become worn 
out by much use,‘ or because the older text was no longer considered 
satisfactory. We may plausibly conjecture that in the interval of time 
between the writing of DSIa and DSIb an authoritative text of the 
Scriptures had been promulgated and generally accepted in the learned 
circles of Judea, and that even the dissenting sect of Hayyahad had felt 
constrained to recognize its superior authority, and therefore it prepared 
a new text of Isaiah in conformity with this new authoritative text. 

Our conjecture is confirmed by the evidence of some of the additions 
and corrections by a later hand which are found in DSlIa. Thus, Isa 
38 21-22 was absent from the original copy of DSla (Pl. xxxii), and 
rightly so, for the verses are a late and clumsy interpolation in Isaiah 
from II Kings 20 7-s, which was misplaced by the interpolator at the 
end of the chapter instead of before v. 7.5 But the spelling of the inter- 
polation agrees with the spelling of MT, and not with the spelling of 
DSlIa. Thus, in v. 21: yw instead of wyw, as everywhere else in DSla, 
and in v. 22: oN", instead of TON, or WIN; pin, instead of the usual 


* Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery, New Haven, 1950. 
3 Burrows, loc. cit., p. xi. 
4 Cf. Burrows, ibid., p. xv. 
5 Cf. A. Dillmann, Jesaia, 1890, p. 312; K. Marti, Jesaia, 1900, p. 265. LXX sought 
to overcome the difficulty by rendering nn: tovTo. 
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mprm (but also mpm); "2, instead of w2.6 So also in the addition in 
DSlIa 34 17 (Pl. xxviii): instead of as in v. 1; 35 1: 
instead of mip; instead of 66 20 (PI. liv): instead of 
dion. This spelling proves that the later scribe copied his additions out 
of a text which was similar to our MT and to DSIb. In other words, 
this scribe had already before him the authoritative text which became 
the common ancestor of DSIb and of MT, and he respected its authority 
to correct by it the older and no doubt venerated text of DSIa. Moreover, 
it may be shown that the author of the Habakkuk ‘“‘Commentary”’ also 
possessed a copy of this new text, and that he too recognized its authority, 
though he still transcribed his citations of Habakkuk from the older 
divergent text. Only thus can we explain his citing in Hab 1 1 the older 
and undoubtedly more original reading own, but basing his comment 
mows ma on the corrupt MT reading ovm. Again in Hab 2 16, he cites 
the older and original reading byam, but comments on the later and 
inferior reading of MT: bsym: 125 nbny.7 Evidently he regarded both 
variants as authoritative, just as the ancient rabbis regarded the Kethib- 
Qeré variants as equally authoritative, using now the one, now the other 
for their midrashic expositions. 

Assuming our conjecture to be well-founded, we may next inquire: 
what was the date of the promulgation of this new authoritative text? 
If we could fix the date of the respective writing of the two Isaiah scrolls, 
we might be able to answer this question with some approximate definite- 
ness. The present writer has endeavoured elsewhere to connect the 
activity of the Hayyahad sect with the anti-Hasmonean movement in 
the reigns of John Hyrcanus and his son Jannaeus (JBL, LXX, pp. 131- 
147). This theory would enable us to identify the age and the generation, 
if not the exact date, of the various literary products in the possession 
of the sect. But the whole problem of the Hayyahad sect is still a subject 
of keen controversy among scholars. It may therefore be desirable to 
approach from a different angle, and independent of the scrolls, the 
question of the date of the authoritative text of the Hebrew bible, the 
promulgation of which, according to our conjecture, intervened between 
the writing of the two Isaiah scrolls. A satisfactory answer to this 
question may also prove helpful to the solution of the problem of the 
scrolls and their owners. 


I 
Writers on the history of the Hebrew text have observed that the 


later Greek versions of the second century post, those of Aquila and 
Theodotion and Symmachus, all reflect a Hebrew original similar to 


6 Burrows ibid. Plate xxxii. The transliteration nby x’> is a misprint for nbyx »>. 
7 Burrows, ibid. Plate lvi, col. iv; lx, col. xi. Cf. W. H. Brownlee, BASOR, 112, 
p. 17, 18, notes 31, 70. 
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MT, if not identical with it in all details. From this observation the 
conclusion has been drawn that early in that second century a standard 
Hebrew text was formed and fixed by the learned rabbis which ultimately 
developed into our MT. The fixation of this standard text has been 
connected with the Synod of Jabneh (c. 100 post), where it is alleged the 
Hebrew canon was finally fixed and closed, and again with the exegesis 
of R. Akiba which utilized particles and even single letters of the Hebrew 
for deducing therefrom Halachoth and moral lessons.’ But these connec- 
tions rest upon a misunderstanding of the rabbinic sources. The synod 
of Jabneh did not deal with the question of the canon as such. It only 
touched incidentally on the sanctity of two late books of the Hagiography, 
Koheleth and Canticles, in connection with the discussion of the applica- 
tion of the so-called decree of the uncleanness of the hands (o'7” nxniw), 
viz. that the touch of a scroll of scripture by the hands required the hands 
to be washed before they could handle produce of the priestly heave- 
offering (non). A controversy on the subject in reference to Koheleth 
arose already between Beth Shammai and Beth Hillel before 70 post, 
and as soon as the decree was enacted.2 The controversy regarding 
Koheleth was continued at Jabneh in the following generation and 
extended also to Canticles, but it was not finally settled at Jabneh. It was 
resumed by rabbis of the following generations, and later extended also 
to the Book of Esther.*? So there can be no talk of the fixation of a 
standard text at Jabneh as a result of a fixing and a closing of the canon. 
As for the minute exegesis of R. Akiba which is said to have necessitated 
the fixing by him or by his contemporaries of a standard text, that 
exegesis was not the invention of R. Akiba or of his generation. He learnt 
it from his master Nahum of Gimzo, of whom it is related that he sub- 
jected every particle mx to a special exposition." Likewise an older 
contemporary of this Nahum, Zachariah ben Haqqazzab who ministered 
as a priest in the second Temple, deduced halachoth from the conjunction 
waw. And their great contemporary Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai is said 
to have been an adept in this method of exegesis.** Thus this method had 
a somewhat long history before R. Akiba, and it could not therefore have 
been responsible for the fixation of the text in the generation of R. Akiba. 
It is certainly true that this method required for its development a 
fixed and generally accepted standard text, but since the method was 
already practised by the rabbis of the middle of the first century post, 


8 Cf., among others, W. Robertson Smith, The OT in the Jewish Church, 1892, 
p. 63 ff.; F. Buhl, Kanon und Text, 1891, p. 258; C. H. Cornill, Einleitung, 1913, p. 292; 
C. Steuernagel, Einleitung, 1912, p. 20; R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the OT, p. 76 ff. 

9 Mishnah ‘Eduyyoth 5, 3. Cf. on the whole subject my x71pon 3D, iv, p. 819 ff. 

% Mishnah Yadaim 3, 5; Tosephta Yadaim 2, 14; Bab. Megillah 7a. 

2 Bab. Hagigah 12a and parallels. 

1% Mishnah Sotah 5, 1; cf. Mishnah Ketuboth 2, 9. 

8 mon *pymp, Bab. Sukkah 28a and Rashi ad loc. 
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it follows that the fixation of the text must have taken place some 
considerable time before the age of those rabbis, and long before the age 
of Jabneh and R. Akiba. 

That in the generation of the destruction of the second Temple the 
Hebrew text was already fixed and sacrosanct is also attested by Jo- 
sephus. Speaking of the reliability of the biblical books as compared 
with the untrustworthiness of Greek books, Josephus says: 

“For during so many ages as have already passed, no one has been so bold as either 

to add anything to them, to take anything from them, or to make any change in 

them.”’4 

Obviously these words refer to the Hebrew text of the biblical books, 
and they prove beyond a doubt that in the days of Josephus the Hebrew 
text had been consecrated by the veneration of generations, and was 
regarded as fixed unalterably. This testimony of Josephus is supported 
by rabbinic statements. Thus we learn from a tradition reported by 
rabbis of the third century post that during the existence of the second 
Temple there was in Jerusalem a group of official correctors of biblical 
MSS: 


“Rabba bar bar Hanah reported in the name of R. Johanan that the correctors of 
biblical books in Jerusalem received their wages out of the apportionment from 
the fund of the shekel-chamber in the Temple.’”'s 


What the character of the work of these official correctors or revisers was 
we can only guess at. Most probably they confined their work to biblical 
MSS used in the public worship of the synagogues and in the teaching of 
the schools. But at any rate their work presupposes the existence of a 
recognized and authoritative standard text with which all copies had 
to conform. 

Another very ancient rabbinic tradition says: 


“For this reason were the ancients (o°nwx17) called sopherim, because they used 
to number” all the letters of the Torah. For they used to say the waw'? of jim 
(Lev 11 42) marks the end of half the letters of the Book of the Torah; w17 wi7 
(Lev 10 16) marks the end of half the words of the Torah; nbanm7 (Lev 13 33) 
marks the end of half the verses of the Torah; the ‘ayin"® in sy’ (Psa 80 14) marks 
the end of half of the Psalms in respect of the letters; nnn 81m (Psa 78 38) marks 
its half in verses.” 


4 Con. Ap. 1, § 42: tocobre yap aiavos mapwxnxdtos obte mpooVeivar Tis 
ovdév obre abrols obre peraveivar TeTOAUNKED. 

pom. 

© Deriving the noun oso from the verb 199, and not from the noun 190. 

't Marked in the Masorah by a big letter. 

%8 Marked in the Masorah by a suspended letter. 
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This statement speaks only of the most important books of the 
Hebrew scriptures, but it is no doubt an abbreviation of a longer state- 
ment embracing all the books of the Hebrew bible. We learn from it that 
already in the age of the sopherim, the predecessors of the first Tannaitic 
rabbis, there existed a fixed authoritative text, the letters and words and 
verses of which were numbered in the same way as the medieval masoretes 
numbered them in their notes at the end of each biblical book. 


Ill 


The inference, however, that the sopherim possessed a fixed and — 
authoritative text cannot be true of all the sopherim throughout the four 
centuries of their activity from the generation following Ezra down to 
the age of the Tannaim at the beginning of the Christian era. We have 
conclusive evidence, both internal and external, that for a long time in 
the age of the sopherim the text was in a fluid condition, and that scribes 
were not tied to a standard model text. There is much indisputable 
evidence in the text of editorial activity by the scribes, such as additions 
and interpolations and omissions, and various other editorial changes, 
such as the substitution of Elohim for JHWH in the second and third 
books of the Psalms, of bosheth for ba‘al and similar other changes. There 
is also the persistent rabbinic tradition that the scribes introduced 
changes in the text in a number of passages in various books of the bible, 
including the Torah. These are the so-called tikkune sopherim, the 
number of which fluctuates between 11 and 18 in the lists recorded in 
various rabbinic sources,” and the lists are certainly not exhaustive. 
Then there are the textual divergencies exhibited by duplicate passages 
like II Sam 22 and Psa 18, Psa 14 and 53, the duplicates in Jeremiah, 
and others of a like nature. Finally we have the external evidence of the 
textual differences between MT and LXX and the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, to which must now be added the differences between MT and 
DSla and the citations in the Habakkuk ‘‘Commentary,” all of which 
prove conclusively that during a very considerable portion of the sopheric 
period different recensions of biblical books were in circulation, and each 
of them enjoyed equal authority in their particular localities or circles. 
It is clear therefore that at some point of time in the long sopheric period 
a stop was put to the laxity and arbitrariness of the scribes, and a text 
was issued with the sanction of some authority which gained general 
acceptance as a standard text, resulting in the rejection and eventual 
suppression of the older recensions. When did this memorable event 
take place? What was the occasion which brought it about? What were 


2 Cf. A. Geiger, Urschrift, 1928, p. 309 f.; C. D. Ginsburg, Introduction, p. 347 ff.; 
Segal, snpon 8129, iv, p. 859 ff. 
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the motives which moved the learned scribes in Jerusalem to undertake 
the heavy task of formulating an official text and circulating it in the 
Jewish communities? 

I submit that the answer to these questions is to be found in the 
circumstances described in the First Book of the Maccabees. We read 
there: 


“And they rent in pieces the books of the law which they found, and set them on 
fire. And wheresoever was found with any a book of the covenant, and if any 
consented to the law, the king’s sentence delivered him to death. Thus did they 
in their might unto Israel, to those that were found month by month in the cities” 
(I Macc 1 56-58). 


The passage speaks of a monthly inquisition and burning of the book of 
the law, the book of the covenant, but no doubt other biblical books 
shared the same fate as the holy Torah. Compare also I Macc 3 4s, 
from where it appears that the heathen defiled the holy scrolls by depict- 
ing upon them the likenesses of their idols.?" The destruction and defile- 
ment of the holy scrolls must have resulted in a great scarcity of the books 
of scripture in Judea. It stands to reason that after the Maccabean 
victory, when divine service was restored at the Temple and at the 
synagogues, and when the schools and the colleges were reopened for an 
intensified study of the scriptures, a great need arose for new copies of 
biblical books, and that the scribes must have set about to satisfy that 
need. It may be presumed that the scribes worked with the authority of 
Judas Maccabaeus himself, who seems to have been a devout student of 
the scriptures, as appears from the references to biblical history attrib- 
uted to him in the first and second books of the Maccabees;”? and that 
at his orders a stock of new copies of biblical books was accumulated for 
distribution among the Jewish communities. This seems to be implied 
in the following statement in the second epistle from Jerusalem to 
Alexandria which prefaces the second book of the Maccabees: 


“And in like manner Judas also gathered together for us all those writings that 
had been scattered by reason of the war that befell and they are with us. If there- 
fore ye have need thereof, send some to fetch them unto you’”’ (II Macc 2 14-15). 


The statement that Judas collected the books which had been 
scattered during the war does not quite tally with the undoubtedly 
historical report in I Maccabees that the books of the Law were destroyed 
or defiled by the servants of Antiochus, but nevertheless both statements 
may be correct. Some copies were no doubt concealed by their owners 
and thus escaped destruction and defilement. Some copies may have 
been saved by the Assideans who fled from Jerusalem and took refuge 


3t Following the reading of cod. 55 and other cursives: Ta é0vy] Tov émvypagew 
én’ 


22 Cf. I Macc 4 30; 7 41; II Macc 8 19, 23; 15 22. 
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in the caves of the desert (I Macc 2 29 #.). One of the scrolls thus rescued 
may have been the scroll of DSIa (Cf. JBL, LXX, p. 140). A few other 
copies may have been hidden in the Temple precincts. 

It may be assumed that the official body of scribes engaged in the 
task of supplying new copies of the scriptures for the use of Temple and 
synagogues and schools did not work with the carelessness and arbitrari- 
ness which characterized the individual and unofficial scribes working 
each for himself in previous generations. The scribes of the Maccabees 
must have consulted the few codices that had escaped destruction by 
the pagan persecutors, and finding that in certain passages the codices 
presented variant readings the scribes had to decide which reading to 
adopt. A reminiscence of this procedure has been preserved in the well- 
known rabbinic tradition concerning three codices that had been dis- 
covered in the Temple court: 


“Three books they found in the Temple court, the book ny», and the book 
*wwyt, and the book xn. In the one they found written py> and in the two they 
found written mnyo (Deut 33 27), and they upheld the two and set aside the one. 
In the one they found written ‘Mwy? and in the two they found written y2 (Exod 
24 5), and they upheld the two and set aside the one. In the one they found written 


nine times x’n, and in the two they found written eleven times x’7, and they upheld 
the two and set aside the one.’’4 


The first variants py», Mnyd, are to be explained by the application 
of both these forms to God in Ps 713; 901 and 763. The reading 
owiwyr (or MUN) is a Mishnaic or Aramaic form derived from the Aramaic 
nui, small, young (or according to others from the Greek {n7rnr7s), 
a strange neologism which another rabbinic tradition ascribes to the 
Hebrew original of LXX in Exod 24 11 for *>»xx.?5 The last variant deals 
with the number of times the regular form for the third person feminine 
singular y’7 occurs in the Pentateuch, instead of the usually anomalous 
form win. The contents of the passage make it clear that the discovery 
of the codices was not accidental, but the result of a search for old MSS 
which had been made for the purpose of establishing a new and correct 
text, and we are justified in ascribing this search to the official scribes 
after the Maccabean victory. The rule followed by the scribes in this 
story of adopting the majority reading is in accord with the established 


23 Better: 

Siphre Deut 3327; Yer. Taanith 4, 2, and parallels: “arya wxp 
ans iw.” Cf. Geiger, ibid., p. 232 ff.; M. Friedmann, Onkelos und Akylas, p. 23; 
Segal, ibid., p. 867. 

2s Cf. Bab. Megillah 9a; Sopherim 1, 9; Z. Frankel, Vorstudien s. d. LXX, p. 25 ff.; 
Segal, tbid., p. 929. 
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rabbinic rule of adopting the opinion of the majority in case of a disputed 
halacha.* 

But whatever the numbers and character of the MSS consulted by 
these scribes, they seem to have chosen to follow some old authentic MS 
which was distinguished by its usually defective spelling and its primitive 
arrangement of the text. These characteristics have been preserved to 
this day in the hand-written parchment scrolls which alone are permitted 
to be used in the public worship of the synagogue. Where however the 
defective spelling may involve a possible misunderstanding of the correct 
meaning of the word, the scribes handed down orally the correct pronun- 
ciation.27, And so they handed down orally the division of the paragraph 
into verses. But they did not permit themselves to introduce changes 
into the text, as their predecessors had done. They did however mark 
some readings which they considered doubtful by dots above and below 
the letters. To this practice refers the rabbinic tradition anent these 
dots which have been preserved also in the synagogue scrolls: 


“Wherefore are the dots? Nay, thus said Ezra: If Elijah will come and say, why 
didst thou write them?, I shall say unto him: I have already put dots over them. 
And if he will say, thou hast written well, I shall remove the dots from over them.’ 


Ezra was the ideal scribe to whom tradition attributed the text and its 
peculiarities, while the prophet Elijah was traditionally destined to re- 
appear and announce the advent of the Messiah and to solve all out- 
standing doubts and problems (Cf. Mal 3 23, and Mishnah ‘Eduyyo 
8, 7). 

The work of compiling the authoritative text must have begun 
immediately after the restoration of the Temple service in 164 ante. 
The first part of the text issued was undoubtedly the Torah, and in fact 
the story of the three codices found in the Temple court speaks only of 
codices of the Torah. Then followed other books as demanded by the 
religious needs of the people. One of the first after the Torah must have 
been the Psalter, which was needed for use in the service of the Temple 
and the synagogue. Then came the books of the prophets, and finally 
such of the Hagiography as had already acquired in the synagogue and 
{n the schools the character of inspired scripture. I conjecture that the 
authoritative text of the Torah issued by these official scribes was laid 
down in the codex known in early rabbinic literature as ‘“The Book of the 


26 Bab. Berachoth 9a: oan 

21 This oral tradition was known as 09510 N1pd, Bab. Nedarim 37b. It was a com- 
prehensive term embracing the oral pronunciation of all peculiar forms, including also 
the ordinary Kethib-Qeré. 

28 Numbers Rabbah § 3 (towards the end); Aboth d’R. Nathan 34: “np: mob? 
pinoy 75°.” A similar use of dots is found in DSIa; Burrows, 
p. xv. 
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Temple Court” (A1ym 15d),?? and which contained only the Pentateuch. 
This celebrated MS was preserved in the Temple court as a model codex 
for the revision of new copies. Thus we are told that the Torah which 
the king of Israel had to write for himself, in accordance with the com- 
mand in Deut 17 1s, was revised in conformity with the book of the 
Temple court under the authority of the court of seventy-one, i. e. of the 
Great Sanhedrin.*° Historically the king spoken of in this passage refers 
to the kings of the Hasmonean and Herodian dynasties, though the 
later rabbis understood it to refer also to the kings of the biblical mon- 
archy. At any rate the passage proves that this codex was in existence 
in pre-Christian times. Rashi reports,3* no doubt on the authority of a 
credible tradition which he derived from a written source, that this 
Temple codex was used in the ceremony of the reading of the Law by the 
king in the Temple on the feast of Tabernacles following the Sabbatical 
year, as enjoined in Deut 31 12 and as described. in Mishnah Sotah 7, 8; 
and further that it was used in the reading of the Law in the Temple by 
the high priest on the Day of Atonement, as described ibid. 7, 7, and in 
Mishnah Yoma 7, 1. The high veneration in which this codex was held 
is further attested by the halacha that unlike other books of scripture, 
the touch of the book of the Temple court does not render the hands 
unclean for handling produce of the priestly heave-offering.s? For the 
decree was originally enacted in order to put a stop to the popular custom 
of placing the holy produce of the heave-offering by the side of the holy 
books because of their common sanctity, and thus attracting rats which 
gnawed the holy books together with the produce.*3 But there was no 
fear of such produce being put near the venerated book of the Temple 
court. Further proof of the special sanctity of this book is afforded by 
the halacha which lays down that ‘‘on the intermediate days of the 
festival (of Tabernacles and Passover) one may not correct (or perhaps: 
re-ink) a single letter, not even in the book of the Temple court.”’54 

The promulgation of the official text gradually superseded the few 
older pre-Maccabean texts, but did not for a long time completely 
suppress them, especially in the communities of the great Jewish diaspora. 


29 This is the correct spelling, and not xy 15D, Ezra’s book, as in some editions. 

3» Yer. Sanhedrin 2, 6: pt Sy pr.” 

3 Bab. Baba Bathra 14b, s.v. my 15D This statement is repeated by other 
commentators. Cf. also Rashi, Bab. Mo‘ed Qatan 18b, s. v. 1b°Dx. 

32 Mishnah Kelim 15, 6: pin nN pRovD 59”; cf. Maimonides 
ad loc. 

33 Cf. Bab. Sabbath 14a. This is the true reason for the seemingly strange but 
really wise hygienic enactment. The reasons given by Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai 
in Mishnah Yadaim 4, 6; Tos. Yadaim 2, 19, were not meant to be taken seriously; 
cf. Maimonides, ad loc. 

34 Mishnah Mo‘ed Qatan 3, 4. The hiph‘il 727 1 may mean here and ceewhars “to 
make bright,”’ or legible, by re-inking. 
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Some of the variant and more original readings of the Hebrew text 
preserved in the post-Christian versions may ultimately have been 
derived from such older pre-Maccabean texts. We have now a striking 
example of the preservation of an older text beside the new official text 
in the two Dead Sea scrolls of the book of Isaiah. No doubt only the 
new text was permitted to be used in public worship and in the teaching 
of the schools. In this way the new text acquired its authority and 
secured the veneration of the people, as reported by Josephus in the 
passage cited above from Against Apion (p. 38). It may be that the 
authorities in Jerusalem sought to induce the Jewish communities in the 
diaspora to discard their old texts in favour of the new text. Such an 
attempt seems to be implied in the above-mentioned second epistle 
from Jerusalem to Alexandria, II Macc 2 15, cited above (p. 40): “If 
therefore ye have need thereof (of the writings gathered by Judas), send 
some to fetch them unto you.’”’ This may be interpreted as a polite 


invitation to the Alexandrian community to adopt the new text of the 
scriptures sponsored by Judas in the place of the older but, in the opinion 
of Jerusalem, incorrect Hebrew text underlying the Alexandrian Greek 
version of the Septuagint. For there can be no doubt that the Jews in 
Alexandria, like their brethren in Babylon and elsewhere in the diaspora, 
continued for a very long time to read in their public worship the Hebrew 


text of the Torah alongside of the Septuagint, which merely served as a 
Targum in the Greek vernacular. This is proved by the Nash Papyrus 
which contains the Decalogue and the Shema‘ in Hebrew, and which was 
undoubtedly written for liturgical use in Egypt when the Decalogue 
was still recited daily before the Shema‘ (Cf. Mishnah Tamid 5, 1). In 
a study of the text of the papyrus in comparison with LXX and MT,3s 
I have shown that the papyrus agrees in every detail with LXX against 
MT, from which may be inferred that the papyrus contains an excerpt 
from the Hebrew Pentateuch current in Alexandria which served as the 
original for the authors of the LXX version of the Pentateuch. The 
papyrus is certainly pre-Maccabean, as rightly held formerly by Albright 
on palaeographical grounds.** 

The authenticity of the epistle in II Maccabees cited above, and its 
connection with the main body of the book, are a subject of dispute 
among scholars. There is however a general agreement that II Macc 
1 10) — 2 18 was originally composed in Hebrew (or Aramaic) and by a 
Pharisee, but the date of this Pharisee composition which glorifies Judas 
Maccabaeus cannot be later than the rupture between the Pharisees and 


35 yun), vol. xv (Jerusalem, 1947), pp. 27-36. 

36 JBL, LVI, pp. 145-170. Dr. S. A. Birnbaum (in a private communication to 
the writer) assigns the writing of the Nash Papyrus to the first quarter of the second 
century ante. 
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John Hyrcanus. After the rupture no Pharisee would have thus exalted 
a Maccabee, placing him in the same rank of national heroes as Moses 
and Solomon and Nehemiah. Nor would an author living long after 
Judas have described him simply as Judas without the epithet “the 
Maccabee”’ (Cf. ibid. 219; 527; 81). Perhaps after all the date in 
ibid. 2 10a of 188 of the Seleucid era, corresponding to 125/4 ante, really 
belongs to this second epistle, and thus the second epistle was written 
when the Pharisees were still loyal to the Hasmoneans. By that time the 
new authoritative text of the whole Bible had long been completed and 
promulgated, and accepted by all sections of the Jewish public in Judea, 
including also the dissident sect of Hayyahad, as attested by DSIb, and 
then was the invitation extended to the Alexandrian community that 
they too should accept the holy books of the collection made under the 
authority of the great Judas. 


IV 


In conclusion, reference may be made here to a tradition of the 
existence of another codex of the Torah anterior to the destruction of the 
Temple in 70 post, which differed both in spelling and in reading from the 
official text. This is the codex which is said to have been preserved at 
the Severus Synagogue in Rome, apparently so named after Alexander 
Severus (222-235), one of the few Roman emperors who were friendly to 
the Jews. Rabbinic literature records a number of variant readings in 
the MS of R. Me’ir, the celebrated disciple of R. Ishmael and R. Akiba 
in the second century post, who was also famous as a professional scribe 
of biblical books. For 1" aw (Gen 131) R. Me’ir’s MS had mp 20 
(=nin=ny9). For ny mano (Gen 3 21) R. Me’ir’s MS had “nx mind. For 
mort (Isa 21 11) it had ‘Pawn; or in 
accordance with the equation of ma1=nonn, derived from the following 
~vywn, found in LXX and in Jewish tradition, cf. Rashi ad loc.). These 
readings may have been merely marginal notes of a homiletical character. 
A real variant in R. Me’ir’s MS was for (Gen 46 23).37 Finally 
another reading of R. Me’ir’s MS is recorded in a medieval midrashic 
compilation by the name of Bereshith Rabbathi,* viz. Gen 45 8: axd 27, 
for This is explained there (apparently not by 
R. Me’ir himself) as related to ny72 7w ~wE (Deut 15 2), i. e. as derived 
from the root 7v1=Nwi, and meaning: And he lent me as a father. The 


37 This reading is preserved in the Masora as }"1"30. 
(to be distinguished from the ancient 727 edited by Ch. 
Albek, Jerusalem, 1940. 
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midrash then continues in Aramaic, evidently citing an old Masoretic 
source: 


“This is one of the words which were written in the Torah which came out of 


Jerusalem in captivity, and went up to Rome and was stored in the synagogue of 
Severus.”’39 


If we are to credit this statement, then the codex was part of the loot 
from Jerusalem brought by Titus to Rome. Josephus relates that in the 
triumphal pageants in honour of Vespasian and Titus, the conquerors of 
Jerusalem, the last of the spoils carried in procession was the Law of the 
Jews, and that after the celebrations of the triumph the Law and the 
veils were laid up in the palace of Vespasian as the property of the 
emperor (Wars, VII, 3§ 150, 162). Perhaps it was this very codex of our 
midrash which was carried in procession, and subsequently came into the 
possession of the later emperor Severus, who presented it to the synagogue 
which bore his name as its patron. 

The Aramaic introductory sentence in our midrash is then followed 
by a list of 32 variant readings from the codex Severus. The text of the 
list is badly corrupt, but it can be corrected by the two MSS mentioned 
in the note above, though the text of those MSS is also badly preserved. 
The 32 variants may be classified under three heads. 


1. Scribal errors: 


Gen 25 33, for The change of —» is common, 
especially between MT and LXX.* 

Gen 45 for cited above from R. Me’ir’s MS. The 
change is due to the accidental omission of ». 

Exod 12 37, pon» for ppxy n, omission of the guttural y, which probably 
was not pronounced by the scribe. 

Num 31 2, for nx, change of n — w. 

Deut 29 22, for change of 7 — n. 

Deut 22 6 for addition of 

Exod 19 3, mad, for caused by the preceding mab. 

Exod 26 27, omission of second mma. 

Lev for caused by the preceding nnn. 

Lev 15 8,0°*n ooa, an addition derived from v. 13. 


winons, p. 209; cf. Albek’s notes and the literature cited there. Two other medieval 
MSS give the passage in a less original form: ‘‘These are the verses which were written 
in the Book of the Torah, and it is stored and closed at the synagogue of Severus with 
a change of letters and words.” 

# Cf. S. R. Driver, Notes on....the Books of Samuel, 1913, p. Ixiv. 
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Num 36 1, pv j3, caused by preceding 12 (or perhaps defective spelling, 

Deut 2922, n»>nbs nopno>, an addition derived from Isa 13 19; 
Jer 50 40; Amos 4 11. 


2. Variant spelling: 


for final Gen 27 2, *m ny; 48 7, nw; Lev 4 34, Deut 1 26, 
3 20, on. Similarly, Gen 36 10, = my (Cf. 39, Job 38 1; 406 
in the Kethib). 

Gen 36 5, 14, wy’, like Kethib for Qeré my. 

Deut 32 26, for 

Gen 27 27, m0, for mw, an Aramaic spelling. 


Num 15 21, for an Aramaized form. 
Deut 1 27, son, for NT, a defective spelling. 


3. Textual variants: 


Gen 1 31, mp 20, for 789 310; 3 21, TS Mind, for Ty mind, as in R. Me’ir’s 
MS.# 

Gen 18 21, onpyxon, for mnpyson. So also LXX, Aquila and the Aramaic 
Targums. 


change because Harran was not Abraham’s paternal home and the 
land of his birth. 

Gen 43 15, for And conversely, Gen 46 8, for 

Num 4:3, xax> son b>, for xaxb xa b>, as in vv. 23, 30. -So also the 
Samaritan. 

Num 13 26, nay 5s, for my 55 bm, as in Num 31 12. 

The list concludes with these words in Aramaic: “Thus were they 
written in the Torah which came out of Jerusalem.’ 

We may suppose that this list, like similar other lists in rabbinic 
literature, is not exhaustive, and if it be true that the codex was plundered 
from the Temple, it may have been written before the promulgation of 
the authoritative text under Judas Maccabaeus. Perhaps it was one 
of the MSS which the official scribes consulted in the preparation of their 
new text. 


4 Cf. Siphré ad loc.: on 78 *DNA NIN. Similarly some ancient versions. See S. R. 
Driver, Deuteronomy, 1902, p. 369. 

42 These changes may have been caused by faulty hearing. But cf. A. Sperber, 
HUCA, p. 146. 

43 Cf. Rashi and Nachmanides ad loc. 

4 P, 212: parnd 7 Cf. now also A. M. Habermann, Sinai, 
XXXII (Jerusalem, 1953), pp. 161-167. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON THE TEXT OF 
GENESIS 15 2,3 


MERRILL F. UNGER 


DALLAS THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HIS much-vexed passage, as commonly treated, is regarded as 
having suffered considerable corruption in the course of trans- 
mission. For example, Skinner views Gen 15 2» as “absolutely unintel- 
ligible” and considers the text so corrupt that even the proper names are 
doubtful. He contends that there is only a presumption that the sense 
agrees with 15 3p." However, notwithstanding the obvious perplexities of 
the passage, the general sense of the Masoretic tradition appears to be 
clear. 

The problematic part of the text as it stands is to be rendered, “a 
son of Mesheq is my family (house)”’ with the immediately following 
words, ‘‘that is, Damascus — Eliezer’’ an evident gloss to explain to a 
later period that Mesheq is Dammeseq (Damascus) and that “son” 
refers to Eliezer. This ancient gloss, like a half dozen in Genesis 14, is 
very likely correct and apparently gives us a more antique name of 
Damascus than Dammeseg, or, perhaps, preserves a shorter poetical 
designation.” 

Evidence furnished by the Septuagint supports the idea that Mesheq 
is an older name for Damascus and proves that Eliezer was called ben 
Meshegq, as the MT correctly preserves the tradition, but it is also at the 
same time patent that the Greek translators completely misunderstood 
the term, arbitrarily rendering it as a feminine proper name and inter- 
preting it as the mother of Eliezer. The significance of the Semitic idiom 
is now, however, well attested. ‘‘Eliezer ben Mesheq’’ is tantamount to 
“Eliezer of Mesheq” (i.e. Dammeseg, Damascus) or “Eliezer, the 


t ICC (Genesis) (1910), p. 279. 

? This is the view of W. F. Albright in unpublished comments on Gen 15 2f. 
Albright offers the parallel for 

3 The hapax legomenon, Mesheg, is variously treated in the versions. Theodotion, 
the Vulgate, and the Targums construe the term as “steward.” Aquila understands 
mashgek, motifovros. Modern scholars regard the word as a modification of meshek 
(Job 28 18), meaning ‘‘possession” (?). Accordingly, ben meshek would be a ‘“‘son of 
possession,” ‘‘possessor” or “heir.’’ This view, however, lacks philological justification 
and traditional support. The root mshq, despite Zephaniah 2 9, is very doubtful (ICC, 
Genesis, p. 279). R. Kittel construes ‘‘Damascus of Eliezer” as equal to ‘Eliezer of 
Damascus” (History of The Hebrews, tr. by J. Taylor, 1895, Vol. I, p. 137). 
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Damascene.’’* Accordingly, Ball is correct in rendering ben Dammeseq 
’Eli‘ezer — ‘ta Damascene — Eliezer,’’s and Skinner’s criticism that the 
singular ben with the name of a city is contrary to Hebrew idiom’ is thus 
unsustained. For example, compare mér Bébili, mdr Barsip, etc. in 
Accadian and ‘‘sons of Zion’’ (Zionites) (Ps 149 2) and “‘sons of Babylon” 
(Babylonians) (Ezek 23 15,17). If the idiom occurs in the plural in 
Hebrew, there is no reason, grammatical or logical, to suppose that it 
would not occur in the singular, as it does in Accadian. 

Since most critics regard the text as having suffered corruption, 
various ventures have been made to emend it. Ball’s idea: ‘‘And he 
who will possess my house’’ (a-mdshéq béthi hi’ ben-Dammeseq ’ Eli‘ezer) 
‘is a Damascene — Eliezer,” is plausible, but involves too violent emen- 
dations. The same is true of R. Kittel, who advocates reading pyn33 
(following the Targum Onkelos) Swin-ya.? Albright’s suggestions, em- 
bodied in unpublished comments on Gen 15 2 ¢., seem to be the most 
felicitous in clarifying the obvious meaning of the passage as it has come 
down to us in the Hebrew. His rendering, following an easy emendation, 
assumes both a haplography and a transposition. Thus: a-ben béthi [ben] 
MeSeq — ‘‘and the son of my house is the son of Meseq.’’ However, it 
seems necessary to the present writer to assume merely the dropping 
out of one ben from the MT, without a transposition. Thus: a-ben 
MeSeq [ben] béthi ‘“‘and the son of Meseq is the son of my house.” 
By homoioarkton it would be easy for one ben to fall out, which, however, 
occurred sometime before the third century B. C. Of course, the words 
hi’ Dammeseq ’Eli‘ezer are the explanatory gloss, as we have noted.® 

Following Albright’s suggestions our reconstructed problem-passage 
would read: ‘‘And the ‘son of my house’ is the ‘son of Meseq,’ which is 
Damascus... and beheld, the ‘son of my house’ shall be my heir.”” The 
“‘son of the house,” like Aramaic bar baité and Accadian mér biti (prince), 
has reference to the heir presumptive. The ‘‘son of my house” is simply 
rendered ‘‘my heir.”” The passage tersely paraphrased would run: ‘‘And 
my heir is a Damascene,” or following the reconstruction which assumes 
only the haplography of one of the bens, without a transposition, “And 
an inhabitant of Damascus is my heir.” 

It is evident that the scribal gloss was appended at an early date to 
explain the peculiar idioms which the passage contains. The difficulty 
of translating the passage is due not only to the gloss and the dropping 
out of one or more of the original words, but to these peculiar idioms. 


4 Ben with a genitive of place denotes a native of that locality. one born or reared 
there. “‘Shamgar ben Anath” (Judg 331, 5 6) signifies ‘“‘Shamgar of Beth Anath.” 
“Shallum ben Jabesh” (II Kings 15 10, 13) is equivalent to ‘‘Shallum of Beth Jabesh.” 
‘“‘Hadadezer ben Rehob” (II Sam 8 3, 12) is the same as ‘‘Hadadezer of Beth Rehob” 
(cf. W. F. Albright, Archeology and The Religion of Israel, p. 219, n. 104). 

5 ICC, Genesis (1925), p. 279. 6 Loc. cit. 1 Biblia Hebraica’, in loc. 

8 The occurrence of ben bétht in Gen 15 3a greatly strengthens this reconstruction. 


THE SAHIDIC COPTIC TEXT OF I SAMUEL 


J. BARTON PAYNE 


BOB JONES UNIVERSITY 


F THE five Egyptian dialects in which versions of the Scriptures 
appear, the most important for textual criticism is the southern 
Coptic, or Sahidic.' Its original translation seems to have been made by 
at least 250 A. D.,? thus antedating the recensional work of Origen and 
Lucian. For both books of Samuel, there is extant in the northern 
Coptic, or Bohairic, a total of only 141 verses,3 and in the middle Egyptian 
dialects apparently nothing at all;4 yet in the Sahidic, for I Samuel alone, 
the writer is aware of nineteen publications of text, one of which, the 
Pierpont Morgan MS., is complete.’ Most are undated, but even without 
this information the textual relationships are apparent. 


* Cf. Henry S. Gehman’s conclusion for Daniel, ‘“The Sahidic and Bohairic Versions 
of the Book of Daniel,” JBL XLVI (1927), 327. 

2 Frank H. Hallock, ‘“The Coptic Old Testament,” AJSL XLIX (1938), 329; 
Gehman, op. cit., 284, ‘Portions of Scripture at an early date were translated into 
Coptic, probably before the end of the second century.” 

3 A. Vaschalde, “Ce qui a été publié des versions Coptes de la Bible,” Le Muséon 
XLIII (1930), 416-417. 

4 Ibid., XLVI (1933), 299-313. 

s These appear in the following works: 

Ciasca, P. Augustini, Sacrorum Bibliorum Fragmenta Musei Borgiani. 
Rome: 1885-1904. 

Crum, W. E., Coptic Ostraca from the Collections of the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Cairo 
Museum and Others. London: 1902. 

Erman, Adolf, Bruchstiicke der oberaegyptischen Uebersetzung des alten Testaments. 
Géttingen: 1880. 

Lefort, L. Théophile, “‘Coptica Lovaniensia (suite),”” Le Muséon LI (1938), 1-32. 

Maspero, G., “Fragments de la Version Thébaine de I’Ancien Testament,” Mémoires 
Publiés par les Membres de la Mission Archeologique Frangaise du Caire. Paris: 
1897. VI, 1-296. ; 

Pierpont Morgan Library, Bybliothecae Pierpont Morgan codices Coptici photographice 
expresst. Rome: 1922. 

Schleifer, J., “Sahidische Bibel-Fragmente aus dem British Museum zu London, i,” 
Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-historischen Klasse der Kaiserlichen Akademie der 
Wissenschafien. Vienna: 1909. 162, VI. 

“Bruchstiicke der sahidischen Bibeliibersetzung,” ibid.: 1912. 170, I. 

Till, Walter, and Peter Sanz, Eine Griechisch-Koptische Odenhandschrift. Monumenta 
Biblica et Ecclesiastica, 5. Rome: 1939. 

von Lemm, Oscar, ‘“Sahidische Bibelfragmente, iii,” Bulletin de l’Academie Impérale 
des Sciences de St. Petersbourg. Petrograd: Nov. 1906; pub. 1907. V°® série, XXV, 4, 
pp. 093-0137. 
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The two most extensive representatives of the Sahidic Coptic text 
of I Samuel are €** and €«e!'™, The former is the only complete 
Coptic MS of I Samuel, M. 567 of the Pierpont Morgan collection, 
dated A. D. 893. The latter consists of four portions of one original MS 
and involves fragments from 15 of the 31 chapters of I Samuel. It 
contains almost as much text as all the remaining fourteen extant pub- 
lished fragments combined. The place to commence the study of the 
variations within the Coptic texts is therefore the comparison of €¥ 
with € c-e-!-m, 

From the outset it appears that there are important differences 
between these two texts; in the 231 verses and fragments of verses con- 
cerned, almost 1500 variations are to be observed. Of these a little over 
half appeared to be of no value for textual criticism, as far as concerns 
a comparison of the Coptic with the underlying Greek. A majority of 
them were in matters of variant spellings. Others concern the use of 
synonyms, in which case either Coptic word constitutes an adequate 
translation. Then again there are minor plusses and minuses, such as 
the indefinite article and the verb ‘‘€’’7 in some cases. The order of 
words might be insignificantly changed or syntax might be altered, as 
for example the substitution of an infinitive absolute followed by N for 
an infinitive construct, as in 14 27. Finally there are real differences in 


thought, as in 9 2, where € © reads, ‘‘He was taller than they, exceed- 
ingly’; and € , “He was taller than they, all of them’’: but in this case 
no other text has the final phrase at all. 

Yet when such deductions are made there still remain almost half 
of the variants (670) which show a direct relationship with the Greek 


Wessely, Carl, ‘‘Griechische und Koptische Texte theologischen Inhalts, I, IV,’’ Studien 
sur Palaeographie und Papyruskunde. Leipzig: 1909, 14. IX, XV. 

Woide, Carolus Godfredus, ‘‘De Versione Bibliorum Aegyptica Dissertatio,” in ‘“Ap- 
pendix,” Novum Testamentum Graecum e Codice Ms. Alexandrino. London: 1786; 
appendix, Oxford: 1799. 

Cf. p. 56 for a tabular list of texts. 

6 The symbols used to identify Sahidic texts of I Samuel conform, as much as 
possible, to those employed by the editors of the larger Cambridge Septuagint, Vol. II, 
Part I, vi-vii, but certain modifications are necessary. In the first place, this work is 
not complete, for it does not consider the fragments herein to be designated as € 4, 
€f, €4, €*,and € %, and it omits the first portion of € ™. In the second place, it is 
not consistent, for it lists the fragments herein to be designated as € ® as € ™ in 
chapters 26 and 28, but as ““€” in chapter 31. In the third place, it does not 
distinguish between separate MSS which happened to be published by the same editor, 
for it lists both the fragments herein to be designated as €» and €4as € 4, both 
€™ and € ° as well as part of C"as E€™ and €*, €*,and € +, all three, as €*. 
In the fourth place, it does not always distinguish between editors, for it lists the 
fragment herein to be designated as € * along with € °. 

7 Lacking Coptic type, transliteration must be made into Greek and Roman charac- 
ters. Larger passages are simply translated into English as literalistically as possible. 
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texts of I Samuel; no direct influence of the Hebrew is apparent. These 
variants may be classified as: A) instances where € * is closer to the 
unanimous testimony of all the Greek evidence; B) instances where 
€ <«-!-™ is closer to this Greek evidence; and C) instances where one 
is closer to one group within the Greek, and the other is closer to another. 
First, A) there were found over 21% times as many variants in which 
€ ~ more closely approximated the Greek than did € *¢!™, Almost 
half of these were cases in which € * supplied matter lacking in € -¢-!™ 
but corresponding to the Greek. These ranged from a simple Coptic 
“ie” for 6Tt, as in 8 9, to whole verses, as 30 2, 19. Again, with the Greek 
€ * would sometimes omit up to 2 words found in € **!™; but in only 
one case did it omit more, a clause of 6 words, 66. The rest of € *’s 
Greek variants consisted in the employment of words closer in meaning 
to the Greek, closer grammatical constructions, and the spelling of foreign 
words beyond matters of mere itacism, etc. 

Second, B) there were certain cases in which € *¢-!™ was closer to 
the universal testimony of the Greek and € ~ further from it; yet most 
of these are explainable either as scribal peculiarities and errors or as 
freedoms characteristic of the Sahidic Coptic translation in general. € ¥ 
may fail to represent occasional Greek readings; but in only one case 
does such omission exceed more than a single Greek word, namely in 
23 13, which is a case of parablepsis. The conclusion is reached that 
€ * more closely approximates the Greek texts in general than does 
Cem, As to the relative antiquity of € ¥ and €**!™ two explana- 
tions are then conceivable for the stronger Greek influence apparent in 
€ *: one, that € ¥ is an early literalistic translation from which € ¢e-!-™ 
have later deviated; and the other, that €~ is a later corrected text 
made to conform more strictly with the Greek, while €°*!™ dates 
back in its readings to an earlier time when texts were translated more 
freely. The latter is the preferable solution, for many of the € ~ agree- 
ments with the Greek are in the direction away from the idiomatic 
Coptic. For example, € frequently represents, literalistically, the 
Greek conjunction kat, e. g., 3 9, 6 17, 7 10, etc., where € *!™, following 
Coptic idiom, does not. This cannot be understood as the faithful adher- 
ence to an old tradition, for € * continues to show the freedoms charac- 
teristic of Sahidic translation. Such non-idiomatic readings must be late 
and imposed upon it from the Greek. One may therefore accept as fact 
the conclusion tentatively expressed by the editors of the larger Cam- 
bridge Septuagint (Vol. II, pt. 1:vi) that the text of € , ‘“‘would seem 
to be on the whole of a later type more closely conformed to the Greek 
Version.” 

Yet it is possible to go further and state that €™ is not simply a 
later and more Greek type of text, but that it is specifically a revision of 
the text of € °*'™ or, more precisely, of the text which may be styled 
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the ‘Old Coptic’ which lay behind that of € «*-''™. This may be demon- 
strated in three ways. First, the fact that € so frequently adds against 
the old Coptic and yet so seldom subtracts is to be explained by € »’s 
direct dependence upon the Old Coptic. The Old Coptic receives addi- 
tions in € * when the Greek has a longer text; it does not receive dele- 
tions. This is a mark in € of revision which accepts material from 
both sources but refuses it from neither. Second, the revisional status 
of €¥ is demonstrated by the position of certain of the additions that 
it incorporates from the Greek. For example, in 6 11 the Old Coptic 
omits the phrase found in the Greek, ‘‘and the golden mice,’’ and in 
9 19, “to Saul.”” In both cases € restores, but at the wrong point in 
the verse, a thing that would not have been done in direct translation. 
Third, and even more clear as evidences of revision are readings in which 
€ * is a conflation of the Old Coptic and the universal testimony of the 
Greek. For example, in 8 6 the Greek reads, Aos nutv Baoidea duxafev 
nuas (pr ed, Apqtz*) with minor variants; € ‘, ‘‘Give to us a king over 
us’; € ¥, ‘Give to us a king over us to give judgment to us.”’ In 25 2s, 
KaTQ TO avTou ouTos NaBad ovoua avTw Kat 
per avtou, with no relevant variants other than the following. A, + (to 
avutou, 1°) kat agpoovvn wer avtov and om. ovoua avtw; Ethiopic, 
for ovTos €oTv, ita amentia eius quae super eum; c, x, om eEoTtv... 
avtw. €-°, “according to his name is senselessness with him, which is 
Nabal’’; apparently reading with A, € and then dropping the final 
clause as repetitious. € ™, ‘according to his name is senselessness with 
him, which is Nabal; his name is Nabal according to (his) senselessness,”’ 
adding the latter half of the Greek to the Old Coptic. In such cases € ¥ 
would come from neither the Greek nor the Old Coptic alone, but 
must come from a conflation: the Greek was used to revise the Old 
Coptic. 

Third, C) well over 100 readings appear in which the Old Coptic 
of €<¢-!™ is closer to one group within the Greek and the revision of 
€ * is closer to another, a problem to be analyzed presently. But the 
significance of the conclusion so far, namely that € ¥ is a revision of the 
Old Coptic on the basis of the Greek, must not be underestimated in 
textual criticism. It means that € ¥ may not be used uncritically as a 
representative of the original Sahidic Coptic translation(s) of I Samuel.9 
For exact collation, the readings of the revised Sahidic must be kept 
separate from those known to be older. 


8 Greek MSS are designated as in Brooke-McLean. 

9 This L. Dieu seems to have done: “‘Les manuscrits grecs des Livres de Samuel,” 
Le Muséon XXXIV (1921), 43; and ‘‘Le texte copte sahidique des Livres de Samuel,” 
ibid., LIX (1946), 445-452. 
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As to the status of the remaining fragments of the Sahidic of I Samuel, 
when they overlap with portions of €**!™ they may be immediately 
classified by the comparison of their readings with the points at which 
€ <e'™ and € ¥, the Old Coptic and its revision, diverge. When there 
is no such overlapping and a particular fragment can be compared with 
€ ~ only, then reference must be made to the Greek in its universal 
testimony. This may at least demonstrate whether a fragment has been 
subject to the revision that appears in €™ or not. An example of the 
first situation is that of the short fragment € *, the material of which is 
also found in € ¢, 8 16-22. At five points the Old Coptic of € * has been 
revised in the direction of all the Greek by € , and at each point € * 
is identical with €*. At seven other points variants appear between 
€<¢ and €-¥ at which the Greek is not relevant or is divided, and at 
five of these €* agrees with €*. €* may thus be classified as “re- 
vised.”” An example of the other situation is that of € >, an important 
fragment containing 18 28 to 22 7, but which does not overlap any part 
of But presents 154 variants from in which 
more closely approximates the Greek. There are 57 variants of the 
opposite nature, but in matters almost wholly minor and short. €¥ 
shows a relatively smaller proportion of omissions and yet 58 times adds, 
with the Greek, to the reading found in €». It further presents confla- 
tions of the readings of €> and the Greek, as 20 36, avaxpivw Tov maTepa 
pov, with minor variants. €», “I shall persist with my father’; €, 
“T shall xpeve or I shall persist with my father.”” These are precisely 
the phenomena whick demonstrate €**!™ to be of tine Old Coptic. 
The supposition that €> and €**!™ both come from one original 
translation cannot be proved but seems highly probable. In any event 
€» represents a text of which we have a revision in € * and may there- 
fore be classified as Old Coptic. 

Some of the smaller fragments present such limited amounts of text 
as to render their classification highly questionable, notably €° and €:°, 
which the writer hesitates to include in the following lists. € ¥ exhibits 
certain individualistic peculiarities and yet gives clear evidence of repre- 
senting the type of text revised in €; so it is classed as Old Coptic. 
Accordingly, representing Old Coptic, along with €°*!™, may be 
listed: €>, €°, and €*. Representing a revision of 
the Old Coptic, along with € *, may be listed: €*, €', €*,€ ', and 
€*. €4and €*% are mixed texts and tend toward paraphrase. They 
have elements of both the Old Coptic and the € * revision. They show 
major textual alterations and omissions, particularly €*. They may 
not be securely used in textual criticism. The following summarizes 
the status of the Sahidic Texts of I Samuel. 
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Editor's Type 
Symbol ‘ Editor symbol Content Verses text 


€* Crum 16 4-5 Revised 
€> €4 Ciasca 18 28—22 7 Old 
Ciasca 6 11—10 3; 22 21— 

23 14; 24 21—25 8 Old 
€4 €4 Ciasca 17 33—19 5 Mixed 
€e €c Erman 28 16—30 5 Old 
Lefort 14 47, 49-51; 15 1-2, 

21-24, 26-27, 29-30 Revised 
€* €! von Lemm 8 16-22 Revised 
€! €! von Lemm 30 5-24 Old 
Maspero 3 8-20; 6 2-10; 

14 17-32; 30 

31 11 
Maspero 26 7-25; 28 3-25; 

31 1-13 
€° €™ Maspero 12 5-8 
€a — Till & Sanz 2 1, 3-4, 8-10 
Schleifer 2 1-10 
Schleifer 12 4-5, 10-11 
ct Schleifer 30 21-24 
Cc _ Wessely 17 31-44 
Wessely 16 2-18 
cv Pierpont Complete 

Morgan 


Once the Old Coptic has been distinguished from the Revised, it is 
then possible to relate the Sahidic version to the various groups of MSS 
within the Greek. In his study upon the Books of Kings, John W. Wevers 
observed three such primary groups, which he styled the “original Greek”’ 
(here called simply Old Greek, ‘OG’; B, y, az, €),° the Hexaplaric 
(“HX”: A, c, x, A), and the Lucianic (b, 0, ce, e2).% These groups are 
consistent for I Samuel as well.** L. Dieu, working almost 30 years ago, 
and without a full knowledge of the Hexaplaric representatives, reached 
the same conclusion, which he verified by reference to II Samuel." 


t0 The following sigla are used for the non-Coptic textual evidence: MT, Masoretic 
text; LXX, Septuagint; Greek Codices: B, Vaticanus; A, Alexandrinus; M, Coislini- 
anus; N, Venetus; minuscules, as previously noted, are lettered according to Brooke- 
McLean; ancient versions: 4, Armenian; €, Ethicnic; Z, Old Latin; &, Syriac; Greek 
family groups, OG, the Old Greek or Egyptian group (B, y, az, €); HX, the Hexaplaric 
or Palestinian group (A, c, x, @); LU, the Lucianic or Syrian group (b, 0, C2, @2). Brack- 
ets [] indicate material cited for context only. 

“A Study in the Hebrew Variants in the Book of Kings,” ZA W LXI, 43-76. 

% Cf. Henry Voogd, A Critical and Comparative Study of the Old Latin Texts of the 
First Book of Samuel (Unpublished thesis: Princeton Theol. Sem., 1947), 2. 

33 Op. cit. (1921), 29, 59-60. The writer, however, cannot accept the existence of 
Dieu’s sub-category, which he styled ‘‘Hesychian,’’ nor his claim of its direct association 


symbol 
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Geographically, these texts are respectively the Egyptian, the Palestinian, 
and the Antiochian; and, although the designations ‘‘Hexaplaric’”’ and 
“‘Lucianic”’ may be applied to the latter two, this need not be taken as 
assuming that the readings characteristic of the groups need necessarily 
have originated with Origen and Lucian. 

The primary alignment of € (this symbol being used for the Old 
Coptic only) is with OG. Where OG stood distinct from the other groups 
€ supported it in about 75% of the cases. For example, 6 s, OG, ryv 
xiBwrov; HX, LU, +xv; €, “the giboutos.” 714: OG, Aoxadwvos, 
HX, LU, Axxapwv; €, “‘Askalon.” 9 2: OG, xwXeav; HX, LU 
(sub + Kae To ex avtns; MT, wbym €, “the kelia.” 
20 41: OG, emt tpoowrov avtov; HX, LU, + emt tnv ynv; €, “upon 
his face.”” 2110: OG, ev HX, LU (sub X, jee), + 
emwutdos; MT, €, “in a garment.” Other such appear 
repeatedly; and note 18 30 and 23 12, whole verses omitted in OG and 
€ but included in HX, LU (sub %), and MT. Occasionally, however, € 
reads with the other groups as against the distinct OG, 7 14: OG (B, y), 
AfoB; (a2) AgafoB, N et al, Efo® or related forms; except HX, LU, 
fn>qt wz €, “Geth.”’ 31 13: OG (B, a2, €) et al, eyevero... 
nuepas dvo; HX, LU, p*#v*y and €, om. Where HX stood distinct 
from the other groups € generally opposed it, as 6 4: OG, LU, et al, 
with minor variants, ebpas xpvoas; HX (A, c, x), N, dehpqtvz, 236, 
TevTe vas xpvoovs; A, + facite et quinque mures aurios; 
MT, amt mwom ant €, “‘seats of gold.” 9 27: OG, LU, et al, 
But sometimes, in about 25% of the cases where HX was distinct, € 
supported it, as 25 26: OG et al, cau [owferv]; HX (c, x, A), adda; €, 
301: OG, LU, HX, M, N, ad-h, 
Jos (uid), ZcxeAay, with minor variants; MT, »px; €, ‘“‘Sekelak.”” So 
too, in the majority of the many cases where LU was distinct from the 
other groups, € opposed LU, as in the misplaced clause in 3 17, and the 
major pluses in 6 12, 93, and 927. Yet here again, in about 30% of 
the cases, € supported the unique readings of LU, as 6 11: OG omits 
the clause in question; HX, tas evxovas edpwv avtwy; LU, ras 
édpas tas xpvoas; €, ‘‘the seats of gold.” 19114, OG, HX, et al, 
[kat] Neyouow avtov]; LU, Si, Medxod; €, 
“Melchol said.’’ The Old Coptic likewise supports the unique readings 


with the Sahidic text, cf. Payne, J.B., A Critical and Comparative Study of the Sahidic 
Coptic Texts of the First Book of Samuel (Unpublished thesis: Princeton Theol. Sem., 
1949), 348-359. 

4 Cf. Gehman, ‘‘The Relations between the Hebrew Text of Ezekiel and that of 
the John H. Scheide Papyri,” JAOS LVIII (1938), 102; and Payne, ‘‘The Relationship 
of the Chester Beatty Papyri of Ezekiel to Codex Vaticanus,” JBL LVIII (1949). 
261, 265. 
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of certain single textual representatives. Chief among these is €, to 
which may be added the other members of the OG group. For example, 
16 16: B, y, ae, et al, kau ayabov gor kar avaravoe ce; Eand €, 
om kat (1°)...¢€07a1; MT, 7b am. 176 (extant in a revised Coptic 
text only, but striking): B, y, ae, et al, aowis xadxn; € serpentes ahe- 
neae; ‘‘a hoplon of serpents.” 1418: B, ae, &, et al, Axeva [rpoo- 
ayaye]; y, AxraB; €, AxuB. 

A comparison of € 'v, the revised Coptic texts, with the Old Coptic 
demonstrates that at whatever date it was before A. D. 893 (the date 
of the Pierpont Morgan revised MS) that the southern Copts made the 
‘revision of their vernacular version, it was on the basis of a mixed Greek 
text or texts. Thus the revision frequently changed the original reading 
of the Old Coptic, whether introducing readings of the groups styled 
“Old Greek,” ‘‘Hexaplaric,”’ and “Lucianic,”” or smoothing away the 
distinctive readings of these particular groups. For the ‘Old Greek”’ 
and “‘Lucianic’’ it was more often the latter. 

Finally, the asterisk, which marked passages not appearing in the old 
Greek at Origen’s time but which were in the Hebrew and which he 
proceeded to add in his fifth column, appears at 28 points in I Samuel 
where € may be compared. In the greater number of these, 18 to be 
exact,'’ € follows the old Greek, as for example in the omission of 23 12; 
but in the 10 remaining,’® the material found under the asterisk also 
appears in €, as 20 17, OG, ovooar tw Aaverd; LU (sub X, ce), + dra 
To ayarav avrov; HX (A, c, x), dlpqtz, + Tw 

@, + ad amorem eius; MT, + ins inamea; €, + “because he loves him.” 
In € cv, where € is not extant, asterisked material is omitted at 36 
points’? and included at 19.8 It thus appears that €, a pre-recensional 
translation, and a text in general agreement with the group styled ‘‘Old 
Greek,” yet contains at least some amount of what appears to be recen- 
sional material. How may this be explained? : 

When L. Dieu was confronted by agreements of the Sahidic of 
I Samuel with the Lucianic group his statement was, ‘‘Nous pensons 
pouvoir établir que plusieurs de ces legons ot le Copte est d’accord avec 
L, sont des retouches tardives.’’*® Yet here a comparison of the Coptic 


5 310; 9 12; 9 24; 18 29; 18 30; 194; 19 24 (2); 2012; 20 16; 20 20; 219; 221; 239; 
23 12; 25 8; 25 13; 30 12. 

%6 19 20; 20 17; 20 42; 23 11; 25 12; 25 15; 25 22; 28 22; 29 4; 29 9. 

17119; 126; 2 11; 2 31-32; 2 32; 43 (2); 44 (2); 45; 46; 422 (2); 1016; 131; 13 18; 
14 34 (2); 1739; 17 48; 17 55—18 5; 18 12; 18 21; 18 26; 18 27; 19 15; 23 23; 2412; 25 24; 
25 39; 25 41; 26 5; 26 14; 27 6; 27 7; 27 8. 

18 1 26; 2 22; 2 36; 49; 11 9; 17 12-31; 17 37; 17 38; 17 41; 17 48; 17 50; 17 51; 18 10-11; 
18 17-19; 22 18; 25 34; 28 13 (2); 30 10. 

9 Op. cit., (1921), 50. 25 years later he still maintained, ‘‘Notre texte copte repré- 
sente donc, croyons-nous, en substance une forme ancienne du grec des LXX, mais il 


aura été plus tard entrelardé de quelques nouveautés et complétements,”’ op. cit. (1946), 
452. 
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problem with a study made by Dr. Gehman on the old Ethiopic version 
of I Kings is illuminating. He concluded that here € was “‘based on B 
or a text very similar to it with a very strong influence of Lucianic read- 
ings” ;?° and this study was continued by Dr. Donald Davies in II Kings 
with the same conclusion.#7 Davies listed nine conflations in which the 
Lucianic text had been combined with one like that of Greek uncial B 
to prove Lucianic revision.” This was for an amount of text roughly 
equivalent to that of I Samuel. Turning then to the matter of confla- 
tions in the Sahidic text of I Samuel, one finds 10 cases where the Sahidic 
texts exhibit conflations of an OG reading with that of one of the recen- 
sions.3 For example, 19 9: OG, [auvros. . .] kafevdwy; LU, exafyro; 
€ » (an Old Coptic text), ‘‘As for him, he was sleeping’; € (a € 'v 
text), ‘‘As for him, he was sleeping (and) he was seating himself.”” Yet 
this and all the other cases concern the later, revised Coptic only; in the 
passages where the Old is extant its readings do not partake of the 
conflate character of those of the revised. This is significant. For simply 
to argue from silence that since conflations do not occur in the Old 
Coptic therefore it cannot have undergone subsequent revisions, would 
be unconvincing. But when the later, revised MSS, which are the product 
of just such a revision, do show conflations for the same text, the failure 
of such to appear in the Old carries weight. 

This possibility that € may not have received recensional ‘‘retouches” 
subsequent to the appearing of the great recensions is given support by 
two other considerations. In the first place, the amount of apparently 
recensional material observable in €, while too great to be accidental, 
is at the same time less extensive than that in such a known revised text 
as €. Davies observed a 50% Lucianic support in € of II Kings, 
while in € of I Samuel this figure must be approximately halved for 
both the HX and LU groups. In the second place, the specific disagree- 
ments of € with the recensions include the omission of some of the most 
distinctive blocks of recensional material, for example, the omissions by 
€ in 93, 27; 20 23; 23 12; and 301. Points like these would have been 
among the first to be attacked had any serious revision been undertaken 
on a recensional basis. 

A suggested solution for the problem might therefore read as follows. 
The Greek text underlying € was basically of the OG type, though not 
identically so. It contained some apparently ‘‘Lucianic’’ (better styled, 


20 “The Old Ethiopic Version of I Kings and its Affinities,” JBL L (1931),103. 

% The Old Ethiopic Version of Second Kings, A Critical and Comparative Study of 
its Provenance (Unpublished thesis: Princeton Theol. Sem., 1944), 109. 

22 Ibid., 91-92; cf. similar conflations in the Coptic Minor Prophets, indicating 
Hebrew-based revision, W. Grossouw, The Copiic Versions of the Minor Prophets (Monu- 
menta Biblica et Ecclesiastica, 3), Rome: 1938. 111. 

23 3 8; 10 19; 17 39; 19 9; 20 29; 24 11; 25 32; 26 18; 26 20; 27 1. 

34 Op. cit., 91-92. 
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“Ur-Lucianic”’) and a few “‘Hexaplaric” readings, though neither Lucian 
nor Origen had yet produced the texts that bear their names. Some of 
these apparently recensional readings were in fact not only prerecensional 
but also of the oldest Greek. That they fail to appear in the “Old Greek”’ 
group may be due to its being simply the Alexandrian development of the 
text of the LXX. Dr. Gehman’s study of the Scheide Papyri of Ezekiel,’ 
confirmed by the writer’s examination of the Beatty portion of the same 
codex,” demonstrated that this early MS represents the LXX previous 
to its separate development in the three city centers of Alexandria (OG), 
Caesarea (HX), and Antioch (LU). Thus in I Sam 9 5, for example, the 
oldest Greek must have read [rnv] ynv [Zeg], MT, sx pax; and was so 
reproduced in €. By a simple Greek textual error the yyv was lost in 
OG. It is found in LU; which either restored it at a later date thus 
producing a coincidental agreement with €, or which had never lost it, 
for observe its presence in A, i, be, Z °. 

Yet the number of such seemingly recensional readings in the Greek 
text from which the Sahidic version was translated must have been too 
great for them all to be explained in this fashion. It is likely that for 
some time preceding the great recensions there was a constant process of 
what Dr. Gehman has styled “‘pre-recensional revision.’’*?7 This would 
apply particularly to the longer asterisked passages which are represented 
in € of I Samuel, points of deficiency in the old Greek which must early 
have been restored in certain texts, the results of which were subse- 
quently incorporated into the more thorough-going recensions. In this 
way the smaller quantity of such material and its sporadic appearance 
may be accounted for in €, though Dieu’s hypothesis of true recensional 
retouches may not be disregarded, particularly since as many as 10 
asterisked passages appear in €. 

As to the practical employment of € in textual criticism, it stands 
as an important witness to the recovery of the original LXX. In the 
matter of original LXX readings, or at least the closest preserved repre- 
sentation of them, many such are probably to be found within € when 
appearing nowhere else; the problem, however, is in the recognition of 
such readings. That they exist is demonstrated by the occasional forms 
of proper nouns, such as in 91; MT, nwa; OG, with minor variants, 
Baxer; HX, Bexwpad; LU, Maxeip; €, Baxi. 30 28: MT, OG, 
Lage; HX, LU, €C, Daguv. In these € appears 


35 Op. cit., (Ezek) 102; cf. his, ‘‘The Relations between the Text of the John H. 
Scheide Papyri and that of the Other Greek MSS. of Ezekiel,’”” JBL LVII (1938), 
281-287. 

% Op. cit. (Beatty), 261, 265. 

27 This from conversation and from his seminars. Cf. also Grossouw’s statement, 
op. cit., 114, that Lucianic recensional readings in €, ‘‘may be considered pre-Lucianic, 
simply adopted by Lucian from older forms of text.” 
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to lie behind and serve as an explanation for the forms appearing in the 
older Greek texts; yet in most cases, because of the freedom of the Coptic 
translation, it is a matter of great difficulty to reconstruct with any sort 
of accuracy the Greek text underlying any given Coptic passage. Without 
adequate external controls, the critical use of material found only in € 
is most hazardous. 

But € comes into its own as a control to be used against other textual 
representatives, where it is an important tool in the approach toward the 
original LXX. This may apply to individual Greek MSS and derived 
versions, the most prominent of which is €. € alone is not a reliable 
witness to LXX because of its Lucianic revision; the citation of B, y, 
az, € vs. LU, € reappears constantly. Yet € provided the most 
numerous and important readings supporting the otherwise unique €, 
and the conclusion of Davies was: 


It is quite certain that an Ethiopic translator would not use. . . a Sahidic text 
for making his translation. Consequently these unique agreements constitute 
what is probably the only remaining witness to readings which were in G. [old 
Greek] at an early time, but have dropped out of all extant Greek mss. Thus these 
agreements of E. with ... the Sahidic can be used as a basis for determining the 
original G.28 


Thus an agreement of € and € constitutes strong evidence for the old 


Greek, a type of text current in Egypt at an early date, if not that of the 
original LXX itself. 

In relation to the OG group, € of I Samuel takes on great importance. 
Its support may determine the priority of one of the OG texts, B, y, as, 
or €, even when opposed by the other three. For example, 12 7, B, 
HX, [ev tows vuwr, y, as, LU, nuwyv; € [propter peccata] 
nostra; €, “your fathers’; MT, o>:max. 20 42: y, HX, ava peoor tov 
OTEPUATOS MOU KaL ava TOV Gov; az, LU, om ava 
becov (2°) (and in ag wou and gov reversed); B, €, szce, 44, 71, om 
pov ...ameppatos (2°); €, “in the midst of my seed and the midst of 
thy seed’; MT, pa. When the OG representatives are 
divided € in general casts the deciding vote. A good example is 25 21 
in which € stands alone with B, y and A, c, x of HX in reading the 
pronoun [zavra Ta] avrov instead of the proper noun, N, rell, A, €, 
tov Naa); yet the former is doubtless the original reading and supports 
MT, mtd -wwrb>. Here HX reads with the original Greek; and compare 
23 14 in which €, a2, and € of OG, and HX combine with & and Euse- 
bius and Onomasticon Eusebii to read, with minor variants, Mageped, 
MT, msn, leaving B, y with LU and the rest of the Greek with Mage- 
peu, with minor variants, an inferior reading. 

This leads to the point that although € may represent the true old 


38 Op. cit., 104. 
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Greek it may at the same time oppose the group to which the designation 
OG, “Old Greek,” has been given. OG presents within itself readings 
which are unique to it but which must have been introduced at a rela- 
tively late date. For example, note the following in which € combines 
with € and all the other evidence against readings, apparently corrup- 
tions, in B, y, a2; 23 2: B, y, ae, [kat] marakers [rnv xeerda]: A, N, rell, 
€, €, cwoes; MT, 296: B, y*, as, [ev Twv 
catparwr] ayabos ov; A, M,N, y?, rell, A, €, €, Jos (uid), pr ovk; 
MT, ans awn. In other words, the unique unity of OG may at points 
be not the resistance to recension, but rather the result of distortion 
within itself. So when €, undeniably old, seemingly reads recensionally 
against the ‘Old Greek’’ one’s approach should not be restricted to a 
hypothesis of revision in € but may well entertain the possibility of 
recension in “OG.” Such a possible recensional work would seem to 
consist of such changes as the producing of more logical statements, as 
231, A, N, €, et al, [kac avro] rovs adwvas Kat KaTa- 
with minor variants (pl om kat xataratovow); MT, mom 
wow; OG, av, duaprafovew Kat adws. 
Again, the divine name may be freely changed, as 16 s, A, N, €, et al, 
Kvuptos; MT, mm; OG, chx, o Oeos. But the chief recensional charac- 
teristic is that of a shortening of the text, when the original LXX seems 
to have followed the somewhat repetitious Hebrew. For example, 6 1, 
A, N, €, y, et al, pus xpvoous] kat Tas edpas Tas 
xpvoas, with variants; MT, nw anim aay OG (By*asE), 
aefin*svbe, om. 20 28: A, N, €, €, y, et al, [ove eXadnoev] Zaovr 
ovdev; MT, dixw OG (B, a2; y* om clause), om ovder. 
30 2, A, M, €, €, et all, [vdou] evAoyra [aro MT, 
mona mn; OG (Byaz), N, hijbe, om. Note also the omission in 
OG of rounoere, 65; ar euov, 202; and Aaveid, 25 9, 30 26; and such 
instances could be multiplied. The origin of this possible recension in 
“OG” is uncertain; but, as the writer has observed in connection with 
the evidence of the Chester Beatty papyri, the work of the bishop 
Hesychius is a hypothesis worthy of consideration.*®? In any event, a 
study of the Sahidic texts of I Samuel indicates that the original LXX 
was closer to MT than has sometimes been supposed. 


29 Op. cit., (Beatty) 263-264. 
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NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Rabbinic Essays, by Jacob Z. Lauterbach. Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College Press, 
1951. Pp. xvi+570. 


This volume, a memorial to the late Dr. Lauterbach, Professor of Talmud at the 
Hebrew Union College, 1911-1942, contains several essays previously published in 
HUCA (1927, 1929, 1936), JOR (1915), CCAR Yearbook (1913), and Studies in Honor 
of K. Kohler (1913). These essays have mostly to do with the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
a subject in which Professor Lauterbach was an expert. Students are already familiar 
with this material, and it need not be reviewed again here. 

However, Lauterbach left two unpublished manuscripts, ““The Sabbath in Jewish 
Ritual and Folklore” and ‘‘Jesus in the Talmud.” These are presented for the first 
time. Some material from the former was published as ‘The Origin and Development 
of Two Sabbath Ceremonies” (HUCA, 1940), but most of what appears here is new. 

This essay deals only briefly with the moot problem of the origin of the Sabbath. 
Rather, it is a presentation of the developed Sabbath of “normative” Judaism. Hence 
in asking “When does the Sabbath begin?” the author points out that the day was 
reckoned from morning to morning until “not later than the beginning of the Greek 
period”; but his discussion emphasizes the official evening-to-evening reckoning: the 
true Jewish Sabbath begins on Friday at sundown. 

This being the case, the first and outstanding Sabbath ceremony is the kindling of 
the lights. Most of the article is concerned with this ceremony. It is not biblical, and 
was probably introduced by the Pharisees to re-enforce the idea of a cheerful Sabbath, 
as against the Samaritans and Sadducees, who interpreted Exod 35 3 strictly, forbidding 
all fire on the Sabbath, even though it had been kindled in advance. 

The article ends with a discussion of why the woman of the house usually performs 
the ceremony, and some of the superstitions that grew up around it. 

The essay “Jesus in the Talmud” runs to nearly 100 pp., and so assumes the pro- 
portions of a monograph. Since an excellent book on this subject has recently appeared 
(Morris Goldstein, Jesus in the Jewish Tradition, Macmillan, 1950), it may be useful 
to compare the findings of the two authors. 

Lauterbach begins with the Baraitha in Sanhedrin 107b (uncensored editions), 
which speaks of a Jesus as a recalcitrant disciple of R. Joshua ben Perahiah, who lived 
more than a century before Jesus of Nazareth. Goldstein relegates this to “references 
incorrectly identified with Jesus,” and Lauterbach after a long discussion agrees, even 
going so far as to suggest Jesus ben Sirach as an alternative. 

It is different with the material in Sanhedrin 43a (Jesus was hanged, he practiced 
sorcery, led Israel astray, had five disciples, etc.). Goldstein puts this material under 
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“authentic references,” though it is garbled. Lauterbach is much more cautious; he 
does not really commit himself, but he gives an excellent discussion of the possibilities. 

What about such names as Ben Stada, Ben Pandera, Balaam, and “a certain 
person’? Goldstein puts these under the heading of “‘incorrect’’; Lauterbach does 
essentially the same thing, but with more hesitation and more involved scholarly 
pondering. The same is true of such “indirect references” as Miriam the hairdresser, 
sometimes identified with the mother of Jesus. The two authors also discuss such 
theological matters as possible references to the Trinity and the Incarnation. The 
two agree that the Minim may be Christians, but not always. Both are fairly sure that 
aven gilyon or gilyonim may refer to the Gospels. 

A word about the editing of the volume under review. It was done by three devoted 
former pupils of Lauterbach. There are minor inconsistencies, such as spelling the name 
of A. S. Kaminetsky in three different ways. Saul Lieberman also fares badly in this 
regard. But the most vexing thing is the series of untranslated quotations from Rab- 
binic sources. This fault is at a minimum in the essays published during the lifetime of 
the author, but in “Jesus in the Talmud” it is rife. This essay is a splendid piece of 
work by a great scholar, on a subject that needs wider understanding. There are many 
good NT scholars thirsting for knowledge, who can handle Greek, or even OT Hebrew; 
but they will be stopped dead by these large chunks of unpointed, closely printed, post- 
Biblical Aramaic-Hebrew. What the author left was plainly marked ‘‘first draft’’; it 
is a pity that the editors did not see their opportunity to supply translations and thus 
get a wider reading of the whole book. Goldstein did. 


W. F. STINESPRING 


Tannaitic Parallels to the Gospels, by Morton Smith. Journal of Biblical Literature 
Monograph Series, Vol. VI. Philadelphia: Society of Biblical Literature, 1951. Pp. 
xii +215. $1.50. 


Dr. Smith’s monograph represents the revised form of a dissertation written for 
the Ph.D. degree at the University of Jerusalem. It differs from previous utilizations 
of Rabbinic literature for NT study by Dalman, Strack-Billerbeck, and G. Kittel in 
avoiding considerations of history and religious thought and confining itself to philology 
and literary forms. 

In eight compact chapters Smith examines the “verbal parallels” of the two litera- 
tures, comparing the influence of Hebrew usage upon the Gospels and of Greek upon 
Tannaitic Literature, the ‘‘parallels of idiom,” ‘parallels of meaning,”’ and ‘parallels 
of literary forms.’’ Methods of transmission of gospel and Tannaitic traditions are 
illustrated in the study of ‘‘parallels in types of association.”’ ‘‘Complete parallels,” 
“parallels of parallelism,’’ i. e., the similar relation of one book to another in the two 
literatures, and ‘‘parallels with a fixed difference’ complete the work. 

The author’s remarks at the end of the last chapter characterize his entire work. 
He writes: “‘A likely inference would be that Jesus occupied in the minds of the authors 
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of the Gospels much the same place as God and the Law occupied in the minds of the 
authors of TL. But to make such an inference would involve an act of historical faith, 
for to pass from the observable similarity of words to the hypothetical similarity of 
ideas which the words may have been meant to express is to pass from the knowable 
to the unknown” (p. 159). 

Despite the author’s avowed purpose, he does not hesitate to take issue with other 
writers in the realm of ideas. In the first chapter on ‘‘verbal parallels” he corrects an 
apologetic trend in Jastrow’s Dictionary of the Targumim. His study of “parallels of 
idiom” leads him to the question of the authority of the texts of the Gospels. On the 
basis of his examination of koinais in Mark 7 2, 5, he concludes that this passage illustrates 
“not the ignorance of the translator, but the author’s technical accuracy in preserving 
the nice distinction of Pharisaic rules about cleanness of food —an accuracy which 
reflects the popular importance such rules acquired in Primitive Christianity” (p. 32). 
In consequence, he proceeds to take issue with Prof. Torrey on a number of points and 
to argue the possibility ‘that Jesus spoke Hebrew, at least in his discussions with the 
Pharisees,” or that “passages in the Gospels describing the discussions go back to docu- 
ments written in Hebrew”’ (p. 36). 

In his analysis of ‘parallels of meaning,” Smith takes to task the apologetic ten- 
dencies of Israel Abrahams, on the one hand, and of Strack-Billerbeck, on the other. 
As an example of the first, he cites Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels, First Series, 
pp. 142-143, in which Abrahams contrasts the two literatures in respect to their teaching 
concerning the unforgivable sin and the exclusion of some men from the World to Come. 
As an example of the latter, he presents Strack-Billerbeck’s warped contrast between 
Tannaitic and gospel teaching regarding the rewards of virtue in the Kommentar zum 
Neuen Testament aus Talmud and Midrasch, Vol. IV, Excursus 20, pp. 484-500. In the 
light of the material in the Gospels on misthos and in TL on sechar, presented in appen- 
dices A and B, Smith maintains that no significant difference exists between the two on 
rewards. Strack-Billerbeck’s interpretation to the contrary only illustrates the apolo- 
getic motive which prompts students “to understand Mt. according to Paul, and Paul 
according to Luther” (p. 53). 

Smith calls attention to the parallel of the parable of the householder in Matt 
20 1-15 and in the Sifra to Lev 26 9. We may observe that the different rewards in the 
two versions of the parable derive from their divergent views regarding Gentiles in the 
Kingdom of God. For the Church the converts naturally ranked above the Jews who 
paid no heed to its claims. Consequently the last were first, and the first last. For the 
Jewish people, on the other hand, the converted Gentiles, while deserving of some 
reward, did not merit as much of it as Israel. The first continued to be the first. 

As to grace serving as the basis of reward, Dr. Smith might have cited the 
Tannaitic interpretation of Exod 33 19, preserved in Berakot 7a: ‘“ ‘I am gracious to 
whomever I am gracious,’ even though he be unworthy, ‘and compassionate with 
whomsoever I am compassionate,’ even though he be unworthy.” 

In his analysis of the sermons in the two literatures, Smith differs from students of 
Formgeschichte who strive to go back through history to the “original” forms, which 
are knowable only as inferences (p. 85). His interest is primarily with the forms of the 
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sermons as contained in the Gospels. While much of what he says of their basic structure 
is instructive, his deductions seem to be derived from insecure premises. He assumes 
that the nine Gospel passages which he analyzes (Matt 5 3—7 27; Luke 6 20-49; Luke 
12 15-40; Matt 10 5-42; Luke 10 2-16; Matt 23 2-39; Matt 24 4—25 46; Mark 13 5-37 and 
Luke 21 8-36) are integrated sermons. He similarly assumes that Ta‘an 2 1; Tos. Ta‘an 
1 8 and Sota 8 1, as well as Mekilta to Exod 14 10 (on prayer), Exod 22 20 (on proselytes), 
Sifre to Num 6 20 (on grace), to Deut 3 23 (on righteousness and mercy) and to Deut 
11 13 (on study and practice) are complete sermons. He himself admits that the gospel 
passages are suspect of being compilations of the editors (p. 110). As to the Tannaitic 
passages, the first three from the Mishnah and Tosefta appear to be outlines of complete 
sermons, but the remainder more likely consists of fragments of larger homilies. These 
considerations make it difficult to speculate about their parallel forms. It is more 
tempting to point to the striking differences between the two groups, which the author 
correctly recognizes to consist in the ways in which they use the OT (p. 115). The 
Sermon on the Mount comes nearest to the Rabbinic type in its use of the OT, but the 
author’s analysis of it fails to bring out this similarity. 

Though Dr. Smith often stops, under his self-limitation, where the interest of the 
student is greatest, viz., the influence of one literature upon the other, he sheds much 
light on both the literary forms and ideas of the Gospels and of TL. His work cannot 
be praised too highly for its solid scholarship. 


SAMUEL S. CoHON 


Primitive Gospel Sources, by B. P. W. Stather Hunt. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1951. Pp. 344. $6.00. 


In this book an oid hypothesis is revived, re-examined, and extended for the purpose 
of exploring the question of the sources behind our canonical Gospels. It was Rendel 
Harris who in his Testimonies first dealt extensively with the subject of the early Chris- 
tian testimony literature. Our author acknowledges his indebtedness to Harris; indeed, 
his book is based on the conviction that “the contention of Dr. Rendel Harris that 
collections of ‘Testimonia’ . . .. were in existence before the compilation of the earliest 
Epistle is almost certain.” The author proposes to carry the study a step beyond Harris 
by asking and then answering the question: What influence did the testimony writings 
have upon the compilation of the Gospels? 

Central to the thesis of the book is the assumption that the first Christian preaching 
and teaching, which was directed to the Jews, was concerned primarily with the task 
of demonstrating that Jesus was the Messiah foretold and promised in the OT scrip- 
tures. By ‘‘Testimony Book” the author means “that cycle of writings which embodied 
the testimony principle and was in existence before the writing of the first Gospel.” 
The mission to the Jews necessitated the utilization of the principle of validating the 
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messianic claim by showing how Jesus fulfilled the prophecies of the OT. The preaching 
and teaching of the early Christians was largely determined by this principle. The 
type of teaching in turn produced the type of literature: the Testimony Book. Since 
copies of the OT were rare, and for the sake of facility in argument, there were gathered 
together under specific subject headings the OT passages which it was believed found 
their fulfilment in Jesus Christ. The author suggests that messianic testimonies in 
oral or written form were in existence even in Jesus’s day (Luke 4 16-21; Acts 13 15, 27 
may be evidence of fact). He writes: ‘The immediate and startling success of the 
first few days after Pentecost was, I believe, largely due to the popularity enjoyed by 
the testimonial manuals, and to the appeal, dropped into an already prepared soil, 
which a sane and argued proof made to the minds of their readers.” It may be that 
Jesus himself based some of his own activities on such testimonies. In any event, the 
author is dependent in a crucial way on Luke 24 44f. as a primitive witness, if not 
actually derived from Jesus himself (see esp. pp. 64 and 304). Acts testifies to the 
success of the Apostles’ preaching, which was based on the Testimony Book. Acts 17 2 
may refer to Paul’s dependence on it. The phrase kata Ta ypagas (I Cor 15 3-4) is 
not to be translated “according to Scriptures” but “in line with the interpretation of 
Scripture which you all know and acknowledge.” The Corinthians had received their 
teaching through testimonies based on the Christian interpretation of the OT. Examina- 
tion of the Acts and the Epistles leads the author to say: ‘We can, therefore, feel 
confident that the earliest official document of the Christian Church was in the nature 
of a Testimony Book.” The testimonies were collected under subject headings: Mes- 
sianic Testimonies (claiming that Jesus fulfilled Messianic expectations); Legal Testi- 
monies (claiming the OT as Christian heritage although they ceased to observe 
ceremonial); Apocalyptic Testimonies (dealing with unfulfilled prophecies of the OT). 
The Gospels are the product of the weaving together of these three strands of teaching 
based on the OT. The first Testimony Book had spread around and was known in 
several recensions. Mark used this cycle in an already expanded form as a basis for 
his Gospel. Mark was written chiefly for Gentile readers and so made infrequent use 
of the testimony principle. To remedy this, another evangelist using Mark and an 
enlarged Testimony Book, and employing more freely the testimony principle, wrote 
Matthew. Luke, likewise unsatisfied with Mark and wishing to expand the Testimony 
Book (here is a remarkable interpretation of Luke’s advaratac@a dunynou), writes 
his Gospel on the basis of Mark and another recension of the Testimony Book. ‘“The 
Testimony Book was not written to prove the truth of the Gospels; the Gospels were 
written to illustrate and confirm the truths contained in the Testimony Book.” The 
Gospels are the Haggadah of the Testimony Book. They represent a new form of 
literature necessitated by the demands of the influx of Gentile Christians, who were 
not so interested in prophecies as in facts. The authors took the material available and 
wove it into a connected whole. The compilation of the Gospels began on the first 
Easter Day, ‘when our Lord Himself laid the foundation of the method by which He 
was to be made known as the promised Messiah.”” The lessons given that day were 
written by Matthew in Aramaic and the first Testimony Book came into being. This 
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was the document Papias referred to in his much contested reference to Matthew. 
While the Form Critics believe that it was the situation in the community that produced 
or preserved the stories, the author believes that ‘the stories in the Gospels were 
selected in order to illustrate the basic belief upon which the community was founded.” 
The author claims that this supplies the missing link for the Form Critics. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to the patristic literature. Here again a 
carefully constructed argument is set forth for its witness to the primitive nature of the 
Testimony Book. It lives on in the later Testimonies. The author’s utilization of neg- 
lected and/or untranslated patristic passages is in itself a contribution of major pro- 
portions. Of particular significance is his discourse on Papias’s use of the term Aéyua: 
it probably refers to the Testimony Book. Furthermore, he constructs persuasive cases 
both for the dependence of all later testimonies on a primitive Testimony Book 
and for the derivation of the Christian Dialogue literature from the testimony 
cycle. 

The diligent scholarship and original insight of the author are evident throughout 
his important book. To be sure, he has not produced manuscript evidence for the 
Testimony Book. But it would take a mulish mind to discount the effort on that basis. 
He has gone on record with the strongest argument produced so far for its existence. 
The present reviewer’s major criticism is that the author succumbs to the temptation 
that haunts every scholar with an idea: he wants to make it the key to open all doors. 
It just cannot be done. In the last analysis, the Sitz im Leben of the Form Critics 
inevitably includes more than the task of squaring the life of Jesus with the OT. The 
present book by no means dulls their insights. The theory is too mechanical; it under- 
estimates the personal impact of Jesus himself and the breadth of interest, the spiritual 
capacity and the total environment of the early Church. A very considerable number of 
incidents and sayings in the Gospels, not dealt with by the author, stand in limitation 
of his broad statement that “‘scarcely an incident”’ in the life of Jesus cannot be related 
(in the sense that he means related) to some passage in the OT. We are indebted to the 
author for the masterful way in which he has made us acutely aware of one of the 
“keys” to our understanding of the riddle of the formation of the Gospel tradition — 
not “the key.’”” Perhaps he comes much closer to arriving at a “‘key”’ in his treatment of 
the problems he deals with in patristic literature; in the long run it may be here that his 
insights will prove most fruitful. This is not to suggest that the author has not made a 
significant contribution to the study of Gospel sources. The book will take its place as 
one of the necessary tools for future studies. But the surprise that the author expressed 
because Rendel Harris did not go a step further in examining the influence of the testi- 
mony literature upon the composition of the Gospels, the reviewer expresses over the 
fact that this author goes so far. From the many qualifying statements in the book 
I venture to say that the author himself is probably just about as surprised. Perhaps 
it is a fitting and necessary context for his competent and effective presentation. 


FRANKLIN W. YOUNG 
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L’Evangile des Voyages de Jésus, by Louis Girard. Paris: J. Gabalda & Cie., 1951. 
Pp. 130. 500 francs. 


This study of Luke 9 51—18 14 considers the many problems, literary and philo- 
logical as well as historical, that this section has long posed to scholars. The author 
then offers his solution, and in an appendix provides a synopsis of the ministry of 
Jesus in five columns. He accepts the view of many scholars that this section is an 
insertion in the Marcan outline, that it is marked by linguistic peculiarities, including 
a large number of Semitisms. He shows that whenever a doublet of Luke’s includes a 
passage in this section, that passage is far more independent of Mark than is the other 
Lucan passage. This section is nearly devoid of the Lucan emphasis on exact chronology 
and geography. 

That this section is an independent narrative is suggested by these features and also 
by its homogeneity of subject matter, in that it has a series of references to Jesus’ 
journeying to Jerusalem. A somewhat formal introduction at 9 51 also suggests that it is 
an independent unit. Girard believes it is in fact a separate Synoptic narrative, and 
puts it in one of the five columns along with the rest of Luke and the three other Gospels. 
He thinks the author of it has combined three separate journeys, and he attempts to 
relate them to passages in John. The ancient writer has however collected them in this 
separate narrative. Though they should not all have been inserted in the canonical 
Gospel of Luke at the occasion in the Synoptic outline where the final journey alone 
belongs, Girard finds striking minor coincidences in sequence here and there in this 
Lucan material with the order of Mark or John. He evidently has greater faith in the 
chronological reasons for the sequence of gospel pericopes than do many modern scholars. 
He neither follows nor answers the well considered scepticism of Form Criticism in this 
regard. He believes ancient historians and Luke among them (citing here Luke 1 4, 
“in order”) were consciously concerned with reproducing chronology. He shows no 
signs of giving less value to John than to the other Gospels. At the same time he admits 
that in this section journeys have been grouped on the basis of subject matter, and he 
struggles with the problem of the possible conflict between logical and chronological 
arrangement. His own hints of the former as a cause of arrangement he justifies as 
a good Roman Catholic by repeated reference to the Encyclical Divino Afflante of 
Pius XII, 1943, in which scholars are encouraged to include in exegesis analysis of 
editorial forms and literary genres. The bibliography, though extensive and not 
unbalanced, shows a few strange inclusions and omissions. 


Henry J. CapBury 


The Interpreter’s Bible. Vol. VIII: Luke and John. New York and Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1952. Pp. ix+811. $8.75. 


This is the second volume of The Interpreter’s Bible to be published. A new volume 
is to be issued every six months until the twelve volume set is complete. In this volume, 


the Introduction and Exegesis for Luke are the work of S. McLean Gilmour; the Exposi- 
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tion is by Walter Russell Bowie, John Knox, George Arthur Buttrick, and Paul Scherer. 
For John, Wilbert F. Howard writes the Introduction and Exegesis, and Arthur John 
Gossip the Exposition. 

For the scholar the Introduction and Exegesis are of chief concern. Gilmour, in 
his study of the textual, literary, and source questions in Luke, inclines to non-Lucan 
authorship. Howard’s comprehensive Introduction deals with the sources, structure, 
unity, environment, and central themes of John. He gives reasons for questioning the 
traditional apostolic authorship. The commentary of both writers is scholarly, alert 
to essential questions, and critical without being extreme. 

This praiseworthy volume will prove useful especially to students and ministers. 
I wish to raise three questions. Is too great a proportion of the space given to the 
exposition? It is decidedly more extended than the commentary, and the result is at 
times too brief a commentary. Is a commentary that leaves all modern restatement 
and application to another writer really an adequate presentation of the thought of the 
first century writer? Finally, will this splendid project bar the way to a more thorough 


commentary series detailed enough to embody the work of the present generation of 
American scholars? ; 


FLoyp V. 


The Epistle to the Ephesians: Its Authorship, Origin and Purpose, by C. Leslie Mitton. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. x +346. $6.00. 


This dissertation is the second weighty contribution to the criticism of Ephesians 
to be offered in recent years. In 1946 Ernst Percy published at Lund his massive 
philological study, Die Probleme der Kolosser- und Epheserbriefe, which came down 
heavily on the side of the authenticity of both epistles. Although five years elapsed 
between its appearance and the publication of the present work, it did not come into 
Mitton’s hands until after his own manuscript was at the printer’s —a lamentable 
indication of the delays which beset the publication of works of scholarship in Britain 
nowadays. There is, however, very little duplication in the treatment of materials, 
and the results of the two studies are totally different. Percy devoted his attention 
chiefly to questions of grammar, style, and lexicography; Mitton has studied chiefly 
the literary relationships. Percy touched upon the theories of Edgar J. Goodspeed? 
only in a passing mention; Mitton has accepted them, with slight modification, and 
supported them with a formidable accumulation of additional evidence. The modesty 
of the English scholar has led him to present his conclusions with a degree of diffidence 
which hardly corresponds to the solidity of the supporting evidence. While it is unlikely 
that all of his subsidiary conjectures (pp. 261-267) will win general acceptance, it is 
scarcely too much to say that he has finally demolished the case for the tradition. 

Mitton has followed Goodspeed not only in his general theory but in his method of 


* The Meaning of Ephesians (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933). 
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presenting the evidence in tabular form, by the use of columns which offer the reader 
a conspectus of the parallelisms. Mitton’s tables are more complete and more elaborate. 
In his first table (pp. 279-315), he adds to Goodspeed’s table a fourth column in which 
he prints parallel passages from I Pet. Two short appendices list the verses of Col 
with their parallels in Eph and the verses of Eph with their parallels in Col (pp. 
316-321); and a fourth appendix gives a table of the parallelisms between Phil and 
the other Pauline epistles. This last table illustrates one of his most important 
supplements to Goodspeed’s treatment — the testing of the relationships between 
an acknowledged epistle and the remainder of the corpus to show that the relation- 
ship between Eph and the others is indeed unique. 

After a survey of the views advanced by recent critics of different schools, with 
particular attention to the contribution of Goodspeed, the author proceeds to make 
a fresh examination of the relationship between Eph and Col, and discusses the bearing 
of his observations upon the authorship of Eph, with a further chapter on the signifi- 
cance of theological differences, which is substantially an amplification of the argument 
that Dibelius found decisive (Lietzmann’s Handbuch zum NT, Abt. 12, pp. 63 f.). 
Goodspeed’s investigations are supplemented here chiefly by the comparison with 
Phil in the number of words and phrases for which parallels can be found in the other 
Pauline epistles (ch. XI), and in the particular attention given to the matter of the con- 
flation in Eph of passages from different epistles of the corpus. The conclusions of this 
chapter (summarized on p. 158) reveal an unbridgeable gap between Eph and the 
genuine epistles. 

The last section of the book discusses the date of Eph. In this quest, Mitton studies 
(all too briefly) the literary relationships between Eph and the Apostolic Fathers, 
and in greater detail the relationships with NT writings of the second generation — 
Rev, the Pastorals, I Pet, and Acts. The chapter devoted to I Pet is of particular 
interest to this reviewer, and he notes with gratification that Mitton’s discussion ap- 
pears to remove the most cherished prop which has been used to support the authenticity 
of this epistle. He shows with unmistakable clarity that the resemblances between 
these two epistles cannot be ascribed to the common use of traditional materials, whether 
of the Gospel tradition or of catechetical forms (‘‘moral codes,’’ Haustafeln, or what 
you will), but only to literary dependence; and that the dependence is on the side of 
I Pet. This section, however, bears rather upon the authenticity of I Pet than upon 
that of Eph. The chapter on Acts, on the other hand, gives strong reasons for holding 
that Eph was written “both in the presence of the Pauline epistles and of Acts,” and 
some grounds for the conjecture that the author ‘‘was a Christian who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ephesus and wrote predominantly for his fellow Christians of that area’”’ 
(p. 218). And the examination of the internal evidences leads to the conclusion, already 
urged by Goodspeed, that ‘“‘this epistle . . .is entirely appropriate to the special needs 
of Christians of the second generation, and may even be said to become ‘illumined’ 
if it is interpreted as addressed to them” (p. 242). 

This reviewer is not persuaded that the object of Eph is adequately stated as ‘‘to 
draw up a comprehensive summary of Paul’s message” (p. 266), nor that the extensive 
use made of Col is due primarily to a longer acquaintance with that epistle. He would 
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suggest rather that the author of Eph is attempting to set forth the main lines of a 
philosophy of religion, which will be at the same time a philosophy of history, con- 
structed out of Pauline materials; and that the reason for the continual use of Col is 
that this epistle and no other provides the groundwork for such a philosophical structure 
in its cosmological Christology. This position will be expounded in due course in The 
Interpreter’s Bible. 
The dissertation as published leaves the impression of an argument conducted too 
~ narrowly within the bounds of Anglo-Saxon scholarship. This is due in part to the fact 
that an essay devoted to Holtzmann’s theory was omitted, probably to reduce costs. 
As this theory has again been adopted in a recent major commentary,? it is unfortunate 
that we could not be given the benefit of Mitton’s critical examination. But apart 
from this pardonable omission, and the unavoidable absence of discussion of Percy’s 
important monograph, it must be said that the references to Continental discussion 
are unduly limited. Again, the bibliography has some grave defects in that dates and 
places of publication are not given, editions are not distinguished, works in translation 
are mentioned only by their English titles with no indication that they are translations, 
and titles are not always accurately cited. 


F. W. BEARE 


Urchristentum und Geschichte. Gesammelte Aufsdtze und Vortrige. Band I: Grund- 
sdtzliches und Neutest tliches, by Hans von Soden. Edited by Hans von Campen- 
hausen. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1951. Pp. 278. Paper, DM 18; cloth, DM 21. 


Hans von Soden, the author of the articles and addresses here assembled in one 
volume, died in 1945. He was the son of Hermann von Soden. He was the most out- 
standing pupil of Adolf von Harnack and he was the successor of Adolf Juelicher in the 
chair of New Testament and Church History at Marburg in Germany. Until approxi- 
mately 1928, von Soden devoted his great learning to brilliant monographs, particularly 
on the history of the text of the New Testament and of the early Church. After 1928 
he consecrated his powers more and more to the great struggle of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany for freedom from political influences. 

The present volume must be understood primarily as demonstrating the shift in 
the theological development of Germany between the years 1930 and 1940. Hans von 
Soden is the living disproof of the common assumption that only the theological con- 
servatives displayed a deep devotion to the Church. An outspoken liberal, critical 
scholar, he stood ready to expose himself to martyrdom under the Nazis as a leader in 
the confessing Church in its resistance to totalitarian ideology and action. During the 
period of the shift, he had two concerns: first, for the freedom of theology in the Church, 
and then for the freedom of the Church over against an unchurchly or political theology. 
The first task receded after 1933 because in the struggle of the Church for existence and 


2 C. Masson, L’Eptire de saint Paul aux Colossiens. Neuchatel, 1950. 
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for the Christian substance of her confessions the second came decisively to the fore. 
We may also say that basically von Soden was concerned for the freedom of truth. 
When phrased in these words, this statement savors of philosophical idealism until one 
reads his essay ‘‘What is Truth?” and observes the Christological character of the 
concept. To be sure, he demanded also freedom to subject this Christological truth to 
critical probing, because he was persuaded that truth must constantly be hammered 
out through continuous testings in genuine xpiots and is not a sacrosanct quality. 

As a scientific theologian, von Soden, who understood theology concretely in the 
sense of biblical confession and the teaching of the Church, linked these with general 
science in the quest of truth. Yet, as he lived through the shift in theological thinking, 
he became aware that the concept of theological science is not unimpeachable. The 
dilemma of the period took shape in the alternative: Either theology is what its ety- 
mology implies, teaching from God, and in that case only in a very limited sense to be 
regarded as science, because God cannot be the object of scientific examination; or 
theology is a science in the proper sense, and in that case not derived from God, but 
from religion, since this is undeniably present in history quite as much as philology 
or law or art, and religion in this sense may be, like the rest, an object of scientific 
investigation. The one position leads to a rationalizing of the irrational and, at the same 
time, to an orthodox interpretation of scientific theology; the other treats religious 
science as a sublimate of theology entailing no personal decision. This was the tendency 
which in von Soden’s student days was permitted to predominate because of the method- 
ological advantage which theology derived or appeared to derive from its treatment as a 
religious science. In this process Christianity received its due to this extent, that it was 
regarded as undoubtedly the most significant and most systematically developed form 
of religion, for which, in consequence, one should take a stand in the conflict of religions. 
This was the period of Protestant theology brilliantly represented from Schleiermacher 
to Ernst Troeltsch and Rudolf Otto. Of them all von Soden spoke with veneration, 
but at the same time, with the awareness that their position was limited by the condi- 
tions of a particular epoch. Von Soden belonged to those who had overcome this stand- 
point, even though he was not remotely influenced by the dialectical theology. He was 
acquainted with it thoroughly and gave it recognition to the extent that Rudolf Bult- 
mann, his personal friend, adhered to the movement. If one were to place von Soden 
in the history of Christian thought, one would say perhaps that he stood between 
Harnack-Troeltsch-Otto on the one hand, and Bultmann-Barth on the other. In his 
concept of science he adhered to the first, and in his concept of the Church, to the 
second. This is precisely what is so fascinating in the theological personality of von 
Soden and in this collection of essays, for it is still an undecided question whether von 
Soden’s theological science of the Church or Barth’s churchly theology of science marks 
the tendency of the future. ; 

The volume here under review contains essays which do more than illumine the 
situation of theology delineated above. They are at the same time of abiding scholarly 
value. Take for example the article, ‘‘On the Essence of Christian Art.” This is up to 
now the best interpretation of the art of the first five Christian centuries, which may be 
regarded as the cradle of European art. Take again the penetrating essay, ‘‘Christian- 
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ity and Culture in the Historical Development of Their Relations,”’ where the Christian 
faith is shown in the course of historical stages to have been both critical of culture and 
creative of culture. More important, however, for the readers of this JOURNAL are the 
specifically New Testament articles: foremost among them is the well-nigh classical 
treatment of I Cor 8 10, ‘‘Sacrament and Ethic in Paul.” Here von Soden shows the 
literary and theological unity and also the unity in content in the concept of sacrament 
in I Cor 10 and I Cor 11. The remaining New Testament articles grew out of the 
contemporary need of theology in the Church conflict and exhibit the office of theo- 
logical scholarship to be on guard against pseudo-scientific and pseudo-churchly hypoth- 
eses. Against Ludendorf’s pamphlet, ‘“The Great Offense — The Bible Not God’s 
Word,” von Soden showed the historical distortions of this work and recounted the facts 
of the history of the text and canon, which speak for themselves. Against anti-Semitic 
tendencies which strove to expunge the Jewish heritage from the New Testament or to 
treat it as a Roman Catholic forgery, von Soden showed that Judaism is the seed plot of 
Christianity. The same tendencies in Germany led to new editions of the Bible with 
pretensions to present on the basis of manuscripts the original text of the Gospel and the 
actual historical Jesus. Although these works were solicited and disseminated by the 
State, von Soden commented in the unmistakable tone of a refutation against E. 
Winkel’s book, ‘“The Original Gospel.’’ Von Soden gave a brilliant presentation of the 
tradition of Synoptic text analysis and theology and closed with the words: “I am 
responsible on my part for the honor of German theological scholarship and of the 
evangelical theological faculties in the German institutions of learning. Honor demands 
that the much heralded ‘scholarship’ of Winkel be subjected to thorough critical scrutiny 
and to show what such scrutiny reveals, namely, that subjectively the book is the 
product of a diseased imagination, and objectively it is despicable distortion.” 

The volume is edited by Hans von Campenhausen and has a foreward by Rudolf 
Bultmann. The essays contain a wealth of valuable materials and specific observations. 
They relate especially to the Synoptic tradition and to the question of the historical 
Jesus. This book deserves the particular interest and study of New Testament and 
church history scholars. 


EricH DINKLER 


The Body: A Study in Pauline Theology, by John A. T. Robinson. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1952. Pp. 94. $1.50. 


Dr. Robinson’s monograph, the fifth in the series Studies in Biblical Theology, isa 
valuable contribution to Pauline theology. Written in the best traditions of scholarship, 
it reveals a close attention to the details of the relevant texts and acquaintance with the 
literature of its field. Despite the admirable lucidity of its style, it is, in parts, exacting 
reading because of the inherent complexity of the material, but the author’s real concern 
to interpret what he regards as the pivot of Pauline theology imparts to his treatment 
an unmistakable vitality. 
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Following Wheeler Robinson, Johnson, and others, Robinson begins by recognizing 
that Paul’s anthropology is rooted in the OT. Especially important for his thesis is 
his insistence that in the OT individuality is not thought to reside in the basar (rendered 
in the LXX by both sarx and séma), but in the indivisible responsibility of each man to 
God. In accordance with this neither sarx nor séma in Paul are to be taken to signify 
individuation. Over a large area, these two terms have the same connotation, but they 
are also strikingly distinct. Dismissing Bultmann’s understanding of séma as “the self 
as the object of its own consciousness or action” and that of Dodd “as the organized 
individual self,” because both have succumbed to the use of non-biblical categories, 
Robinson finds that while ‘‘sarx stands for man, in the solidarity of creation, in his 
distance from God, séma stands for man, in the solidarity of creation, as made for God.” 
Thus it is that the séma, while it can be identified with the sarx in sin and corruption, 
can also, unlike the sarx, bear man’s resurrection. It is the link between Paul’s doctrine 
of man and his Gospel. 

This possible resurrection of the séma is actualized for Christians through the death 
and resurrection of Christ. What Christ did in his flesh-body on the tree and in his 
resurrection is, through baptism, reproduced in the life of Christians, who become an 
extension of the Incarnation. In an uncompromisingly physical fashion they are the 
body of Christ, a concept made possible for Paul through the revelation of the resurrec- 
tion body of Christ not as an individual but as the Christian community (Acts 26 14 f.; 
941£.; 227£.). There is no real distinction between the body of Christ’s resurrection 
and the flesh-bodies of those who are risen with him. There is no room in Paul for any 
entity such as the so-called ‘mystical’ body of later theology. Moreover, since the 
s6ma is not a principle of individuation, the resurrection of the body is concerned not 
with the survival of the individual or with the moment of death for the individual. It 
signifies the solidarity of the recreated universe in Christ. This recreation starts at 
baptism but its completion awaits the Parousia. 

The above are the bare bones of the monograph. It prompts three comments. 
Firstly, the exaltation of any one aspect of Paulinism to a key position is always precar- 
ious. Thus for example Deissmann’s concentration on “in Christ,” like Anderson 
Scott’s on “salvation,” no longer satisfies. Granting that the séma Christou is more 
than a metaphor and that his insistence on its materiality is fully justified, nevertheless, 
in pinning his understanding of it too severely to the anthropology of Paul, Robinson 
is led to isolate Paulinism too easily from its background. Thus, for example, Paul 
himself makes it abundantly clear in I Cor 10 (only cursorily mentioned by Robinson) 
that it is wise to examine the experience of the old Israel in seeking to understand the 
new. Incorporation into the one prefigures the other, but Robinson’s methodology 
prevents him from exploiting this. A deeper sensitivity to the rich complex of the 
contemporary scene, apart from anthropology, would have helped to place the discussion 
of The Body in truer perspective. It would for example, have saved Robinson from the 
neglect of the important emphasis to which we now, in the second place, refer. 

Robinson’s treatment is most reminiscent of Schweitzer, who relentlessly revealed 
the crass materiality of Paul’s understanding of the ‘‘being in Christ,” and Robinson is 
open, though less so, to the criticism often justly leveled against Schweitzer. For the 
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latter, the mode of incorporation into The Body is by baptism, but baptism he under- 
stood in what seem like semi-magical terms. Robinson does not go so far. He admits in 
a footnote that “There is, of course, nothing automatic about baptism. It is ‘faith 
working through love’ that availeth (Gal 56).” But it is not merely a Protestant 
provincialism to insist that this emphasis deserves more than a footnote (see Flemington, 
The NT Doctrine of Baptism, 1948, ad. loc., which Robinson ignores). Its neglect is 
the price paid for an almost mathematical concentration on the anthropology, to the 
neglect of that background to which we have already referred, e. g., as revealed in the 
Passover Haggadah. It is instructive to ponder what drives T. W. Manson in a book, 
The Church's Ministry (1948), which at so many points agrees with Robinson’s, to 
prefer to think of the Church as the extension not so much of the Incarnation as of the 
Messianic Ministry. Is it not his firm rooting of The Body in all the richness of the OT, 
and not merely in anthropology, as is the case with Robinson? 

Thirdly, to make it as convincing as the preceding proof of their identity over a 
large area, the crucial distinction between sarx and séma should be more documented. 
Robinson refers specifically only to I Cor 6 13-20 and I Cor 15 50. That I Cor 15 should 
be understood in the light of other passages is true, but a different exegesis of this 
chapter and of II Cor5 is possible. Here again the neglect of the background of 
contemporary ideas impoverishes.* 

These reflections suggest ‘‘sins” of omission or of emphasis rather than of commis- 
sion, and they are all overlooked in gratitude for a most stimulating study which no 
Paulinist can ignore, although whether it serves the concern for the reinterpretation of 
the Gospel to a mass society which gave it birth so much as it underlines Bultmann’s 
contention on the need for such is a matter for debate. 


W. D. Davies 


Our English Bible in the Making, by Herbert Gordon May. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1952. Pp. 154. $2.75. 


This latest history of the translation of the English Bible is timed to the appearance 
of the Revised Standard Version of the OT and the complete Bible. Professor May of 
Oberlin took an important part in bringing out the RSV, and two of the ten chapters in 
this book deal with the production of this version. In fact, the wording of the RSV 
is held up as a standard of translation as far back as the work of William Tyndale, and 
thus very early in the book the reader receives advance information on this latest version. 
However, this use of the wording of the RSV is understandable and excusable, for in 


t The evidence of the Dead Sea Scrolls, if we accept their pre-Christian dating, 
should now be taken into account. The treatment of basar therein is remarkably 
like that given of sarx in Paul by J. A. T. Robinson. See K. G. Kuhn, Zeitschrift fiir 
Theologie und Kirche, 1952, ad. loc. 
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such a popular treatment the author cannot appeal directly to the Hebrew or the 
Greek. 

For the book is intended to serve as a handbook for Christian education, and it isa 
recommended text in 2 Leadership Education Course under the National Council of 
Churches. The layman will find this history of translation most readable. The pages 
are not cluttered with footnotes, and the examples of translation are usually worked 
into the text. It is perhaps unfortunate that the author and publisher did not see fit 
to insert facsimiles of the frontispieces of the early English Bibles — they are only 
described. Such pictures would have added greatly to the popular interest of the book. 

This descriptive summary of Bible translation has special interest because it was 
written by an OT scholar. Recent NT translations and recent books by NT specialists 
have tended to give a one-sided emphasis on the NT in the history of translation. This 
author, however, can understand fully the problems of rendering the Hebrew and 
Aramaic into English, and his treatment results in a better balance. 

The human interest features in the long record add to the readable qualities of the 
book. These features appear most frequently in the early period, especially in the career 
of Tyndale. If there had been space, they could have been enlarged in the story of some 
of the modern translations, for example, the Twentieth Century New Testament. But 
most readers will find here many new and interesting details to fill in the complete story, 
which is so rich in human interest. 

The author is thoroughly aware of the fact that no translation can be better than 
the text from which it is made. There is a fine chapter summing up the discoveries 
of the last half century in their bearing on the Hebrew and Greek Testaments. The 
Dead Sea Scrolls make their contribution in this field. 

The chapter on Twentieth Century translations provides valuable summaries of 
the basic facts about these individual projects in translation. The Smith-Goodspeed 
Bible receives most appreciative treatment. These private or semi-private translations 
have paved the way for the RSV, preparing the people for a Church-sponsored 
translation. 

The author’s “inside information” on the RSV and the procedures of the translation 
committee will be read with the greatest of interest. Throughout the book he is ever 
ready to defend this most recently authorized translation. He is convinced that ‘‘it is 
possible to make a translation of the Bible in up-to-date English which is at the same 
time ‘in the tradition,’ and which preserves the cadence and beauty and much of the 
phraseology of the King James Version.” The literary style of the RSV is admittedly 
not identical with that of the older version, but “it has a comparable twentieth century 
literary style.” 

The concluding section on the use of the English Bible reflects the author’s personal 
concern for the place of the Bible in church and home. For the revelation of God came 
through human experience, and ‘‘Biblical religion is ‘religion in life.’ Its message is 
relevant to life, and should always be set in living language easily understood by men. 


Paut E. Davies 


i 
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Checklist of Manuscripts in St. Catherine's Monastery, Mount Sinai. Prepared under the 
direction of Kenneth W. Clark. Washington, D. C.: Library of Congress Photoduplica- 
tion Service, 1952. Pp. xi+53. 50 cents (check or money order payable to Librarian 
of Congress). 


The Library of Congress organized and carried out in 1950 the microfilming of over 
half of the 3300 manuscripts in the Library of St. Catherine’s Monastery on Mount 
Sinai. This checklist tells the contents of the 1700 rolls of microfilm and the 1284 
photographs made on that expedition. Dr. Clark, general editor of the expedition, 
writes the introduction, and explains the project and the nature of the checklist. Any 
scholar may obtain positive copies of the microfilms listed in this list by ordering from 
the Library of Congress. Thanks are due to Dr. Clark and also to Mrs. Clark for their 
extensive work in preparing this list, and to the Library of Congress for undertaking 
the entire project. : 

F. V. F. 
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